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“Mind if I look at your pen?” he asked. ‘It’s so un- 
usual!” 4 I handed him my Parker “51”. Impul- 
sively, he dashed off a sentence. 4 ‘‘It seems anxious to 
write,” he exclaimed. ‘‘Makes me feel the same way. 
I’m going to get one.” 4 I told him the “51” is the 
world’s “‘most wanted” pen. It is a precision instru- 
ment which cannot be mass produced. Furthermore, 
quantity is limited by Parker’s war assignments. So 
the best way to assure himself a ‘*51” would be to place a 
reservation order with his Parker dealer. 4 ‘Well, if I 
must wait for one,” he replied, “then I’m waiting. 
Nothing less than a Parker ‘51’ will do!” 4 A special 
touch of magic is ‘yours when you acquire a “51”. It 
writes dry with wet ink! This pen alone has the design 





FOR A PARKER ‘SI’... 


NOTHING LESS WILL Do! 
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and construction required for advantageous use of 
Parker **51”’ Ink, the world’s fastest drying ink. It 
can also use any regular ink. 4 Colors: Black, Blue 
Cedar, Dove Gray, Cordovan Brown. $12.50 and $15.00. 
Pencils, $5.00 and $7.50. Sets, $17.50 to $80.00. 
Famous Parker Vacumatic Pens, $8.75. Pencils, $4.00. 
The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
MAKE YOUR DOLLARS FIGHT—BUY WAR BONDS NOW 


PARKER 





opr. 1945 by The 
Parker Pen Company 





Cows 


PENICILLIN, 


AMERICA’S MILK SUPPLY is reduced at least 15 per cent by 
the prevalence of bovine mastitis—a disease of the udder which is 
highly infectious. It is so widespread that the loss in animals and milk 
production is estimated at as high as $200,000,000 annually. 


Treatment with Penicillin-C.S.C. is showing excellent results in 
curing mastitis. Penicillin may also be used successfully against the 
germs that cause tetanus, blackleg, anthrax, botulism, calf diphtheria, 
swine erysipelas, and many other diseases of farm livestock. 


Today, mass production of Penicillin-C.S.C. makes it available in 
quantity for human needs as well as for veterinarian use. 
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@ @ @ it says in this book: “Humidity? You needn't mind itl Just close 
your eyes and visualize a bitter winter night. For hours, now, you've wal- 
lowed hip-deep in snow. Your breath turns to icicles. Your legs will barely 
move. Then ... in the pitch-black sky, a light, pale at first. Brighter it grows, 
till suddenly . . . blazing sun! Oh boy, isn’t it wonderful to be warm?”* 
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* If the author will permit, we'll 


reaching a business decision it’s 


caliber. Quickly .. . economically 


answer that question. Uh-huh. The _ best to respect facts. As the roots . exactly as they’re needed! : 
heat’s great. Granted, of course, from which sound policies and The Comptometer, made only be 
you can kid yourself that way. profits grow, facts are all-impor- by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
And if he’ll permit once more, tant... and they must be based (Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively B 
we'd like to make another point. | 0n accurate, objective, up-to-the- by the Comptometer Company, lo 
To wit, his line of thought may . -minute figures. #8 8s 1731 North Paulina Street, Chi- th 
work on the weather. But it would With Comptometer adding-cal- cago. 22, Illinois. — hi 
never do in the business world!’ culating machines, and:.modern. “.. R sp 
For while it’s all well and good + Comptometer methods, Manage- com pr OMETE th 
ir  Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods bl 
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Upside-down fires carry 
36 tons of logs 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


Lire out the big logs in the 
+ northwest timberlands used to be 
a job for locomotives. Special track had 
to be built through the mountains. Logs 
came out on rails. ~ 

They tried trucking—saved money. 
But tires broke down under the terrific 
loads—often over 36 tons. And the tires 
that worked best on the rutted logging 
toads overheated and failed when they 
hit the pavement and traveled at high 
speeds. The tires that worked best on 
the pavement couldn't stand the sharp 
blows from rocks and roots in the woods. 


B.F.Goodrich engineers tackled the 


problem. They designed and built what 
you might call an “upside-down” tire. 
Ordinarily to protect a tire against 
bruising, tire men put “breakers” — 
short plies with extra rubber—above 
the regular plies in the body of the tire. 
In this case they put some of the 
“breakers” at the bottom of the plies. 
This simple, but new, idea adds bruise 
protection without bulk. The tire runs 
cool. Then they put on a tread with a 
special traction design. 

The result is a combination tire with 
greater bruise resistance and traction 
than a highway tire and yet it is cooler 
running than an off-the-road tire. 


This tire, though still not available 
in quantities, is solving the loggers’ 
problems — bringing the tire “waste 
line” down. And the same tire is used 
in construction work; it makes special 
savings on trucks hauling gravel; it’s 
used in the oil fields; on the farm; in 
fact, it gives exceptional performance 
wherever trucks must operate both on 
and off the highway. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Obio. 


Truth Tt 
B.F. Goodrich 














Refrigerators will follow rifles 
























eee but present power equipment must build both 


Here’s good news for homes. New 
refrigerators will soon be made in 
substantial volume. 


And good news for manufactur- 
ers, too. But it poses many recon- 
version problems. New refrigerators 
—or any other civilian goods you’re 
planning—will have to be produced 
with power from the same boilers, 
turbines and generators that have 


been kept busy making war weapons 
these last four years. 


Take care now of what you have! 
For new power equipment will be 
most difficult to get. Present units 
may be irreplaceable until months 
after Japan is beaten. Hartford 
Steam Boiler insurance can help 
lengthen the usable life of your 
power-plant. Many policyholders 
consider its unique inspection and 


engineering service to be worth 
several times the premium cost. 
Hartford Steam Boiler has, by 
far, ‘the largest field staff devoted 
solely to power equipment inspec- 
tion. This staff draws upon the ex- 


. perience the Company has gained, 
in 79 years of specializing in one. . 


line—power-plant insurance. And 
its many field engineers are so lo- 
cated that they can be reached 
quickly in an emergency. _ 
These are only a few of the rea- 
sons why Hartford Steam Boiler. 
is first, by a wide margin, among 
those who purchase Engineering 
Insurance. Your agent or broker 
can give you more. 
detailed information 
on how the Com- 
pany can serve you. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gos end Diesel Engines ° Terbines ¢ Electrical Equipment — 
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Future of the Atom 

“The atomic bomb can easily mark the end 
of -civilization—even of mankind, if ng 
properly controlled. Since the United State: 
has control,* only the. United States shoul 
maintain control. To control atomic weapon 
will require a constant vigil over the entir 
world, At least three key points are apparent: 
the source of raw material, production f. 
cilities, and large sums of money. 

Control of the raw material should 
comparatively simple. Also, we must invest. 
gate and keep constant vigil over evey 
uranium mine and quarry, whether runniy 
or 

Second, the United States must enter upm 
a hard, continuous seareh for all possibk 
natural, and especially all artificial, radio. 
active substances. We must initiate a re 
search program which will investigate every 
atomic reaction. 

As for production—these are some of the 
more obviots precautions: 
First, we must have a large staff of both 


A Acme 
Eldorado pitchblende mine in Canada 


uniformed and secret agents to ferret out 
any factories, or parts of factories, to see 
that no contraband is being produced. Aerial 
photographs, especially near deposit areas, 
might prove of value. Supervision of electric 
power production and utilization might alo 
production of atomic weapons. 










‘experimenting in‘ dangerous direction, 
and counter by offering fellowships at ow 
_Own: universities for certain talented for-| 






trained men all over the world—especially 
physicists. 

Undoubtedly large quantities of specidl 
apparatus are needed for ‘production. Since 
these are made only by certain companies, 
why not insist on knowing what each item 
is used for, and where it is at all times, from 
the moment it leaves the factory? 

One of ‘the most important commodities 
for such a project is money. If it cost the 
United States $2,000,000,000, it would ce 
tainly cost any other government or corport 
tion a substantial amount. It should be feas- 
ble to investigate any large amount of money 
seeping into some unknown project. 

These are only suggestions. The importast 

e ‘ itain and 
eens ei Be ea og 
atomic bomb. However, the United States bs 
the facilities and, » the know-how of # 
production. Y 
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FIRST with Engineering because SPEED NUTS 
simplify design problems and are either avail- 
able, or can be produced to meet any assem- 
bly requirements. 


FIRST with Management because SPEED NUTS 
are time-tested, vibration-proof fasteners that. 
improve the quality, and prolong the life of 
the finished product. 

FIRST with Purchasing because SPEED NUTS 
lower inventory costs, reduce stocking prob- 
lems, and are DELIVERED on time. Production 


_ and service facilities are unlimited. 


FIRST with Production because SPEED NUTS 
eliminate extra handling of production parts, 
are applied fdster and easier, and compensate 
for a wider range of commercial tolerances. 
FIRST with Time Study and Cost because 
SPEED NUTS slash total net assembly costs to 
a fraction of othér assembly methods. 
Investigation will prove that SPEED NUTS 
should be YOUR first choice, too. Write for 
information today. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 2 








NOTHING LOCKS LIKE A SPEED NUT 


TWO distinct forces are exerted on the screw, as @ 
SPEED .NUT is tightened. 


First, a compensating thread lock, as the two arched 
prongs move inward to lock against the root of the 
screw thread. These free-acting prongs compensate 
for screw thread tolerance variations. 


Second, a self-energizing spring lock, created by 
the compression of the arch in both the prongs and 
base. The combined forces of the thread lock and 
spring lock definitely prevent vibration loosening 






















PATENTED * Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 














Hycar parts by Obio Rubber Co. 


HEN a new, light weight shock 

absorber was developed for use 
on jeeps, Gabriel Company engi- 
neers were faced with the problem 
of finding something they weren’t 
sure existed. The whole performance 
of the new device depended on a 
resilient sealing ring that had to last 
the life of the unit while soaked in 
hydraulic oil. No provision could be 
made for repairs or replacement. 


Obviously the ring had to be oil 
resistant—must not shrink or swell 
or change shape, or the oil would 
leak past. It had to stay resilient to 
maintain a perfect seal. It had to 
stand the heat developed by the pis- 
ton making 100 strokes per minute. It 
had to stand the abrasive action of that 
same motion against the piston wall. 


The problem was to find a material 
with that exact combination of prop- 
erties. Many materials had one or 
more of these qualities. But Hycar 
synthetic rubber was the only one 
found to have exactly ‘the right 
properties in the right combination. 


As a result, thousands of these 
shock absorber seals have been made 








from Hycar and are working perfect- 
ly on jeeps and other vehicles. 


Listed in the box below are the 
important, basic properties of Hycar 
that have dictated its use in this and 
many other difficult industrial appli- 


cations. Check these properties. 


against your requirements for me- 
chanical rubber products — then ask 
your supplier to furnish you Hycar 
parts for test in your own service. 
You'll find that it’s wise to use Hycar 
for long-time, dependable perform- 
ance. Hycar Chemical Company, Akron 
8, Obio. 
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RARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 
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point is that we must immediately take , 
firm stand and insist that no one else—no 
one—produce, or try to produce, any atomic 
weapons. 





LAWRENCE W. BaLpwin 
Special Research Associate 
Harvard University 


@ The implications of man’s use of atomic 
force for destruction are overwhelming, and 
to call it a force for peace is at best wishful 
thinking. The airplane, too, was supposed to 
make war so' horrible that it would be out. 
lawed—and that was only 25 years ago. 

We must look for other ways of ending 
war than by increasing its ctiveness, 
or we shall end by the total destruction of 
human society. 


CamMILLA HEWSON FLINTERMANN 
Peter C, FLINTERMANN 
Chicago; Il. 
Sauce for the Gander 

Your article “Jail for the Faithless” (Ang. 
13) makes me wonder. As the faithful wife 
of a naval officer who exercised what seems 
long to have been considered a man’s pre 
rogative—the right to be unfaithful and com- 
mit adultery while away from home—I feel 
that more men could be punished for adul- 
tery than women if the facts were only 
known. The trouble lies in that the proof of 
a man’s infidelity is seldom as evident as 
that of awoman’s, 

On my husband's ship, by his own report, 
not one of the married men but dated con- 
sistently the whole time they were abroad. 
Yet, in your article, only erring wives are 
mentioned, not one case of an erring service- 
man. In the report under “I Love Two 
Truly”—as seems to have been the case with 
my own husband—the only reason the serv- 
iceman involved is liable to punishment is 
because he committed bigamy, not just 
adultery. 

So I say that those servicemen charging 
their wives with adultery would do well to 
examine their own records. From all I can 
find out, the only man who remains faithful 
is the one who has no opportunity to be 
otherwise. 

A Navy WIrE 

No Address 


@ Why is it so illegal for the GI wife to 
commit adultery, yet when the case is just 
the reverse, there is no talk of a heavy fine 
or jail sentence, or both? 

ARTHUR S, MATTSON 


Long Beach, Calif. 


Occupation Troops in Germany 

I read your article by Toni Howard on Gl 
reaction to Germany (July 30). These home- 
sick fellows should be ashamed. A so-called 
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COMOMY: 
Measure economy by whatever 
reasonable standards you choose, 


the Ford deserves its place as the 
Number-One Truck Investment. 


Its low price commends it to 
every operator. But that’s just the 
start of Ford Economy! This thrifty 
truck pays a continuing dividend in 
lower hauling costs as well. 

From the Ford engine with its 
millions of miles of service history, 
to the rugged full-floating rear axle, 
the Ford Truck has shown its stam- 
ina under almost every condition of 
use. Ford clutches, transmissions, 
frames, springs, brakes—all have 
proved their sturdiness. 


These are the things that keep 
Ford Trucks on the job, ’round 
the clock and ’round the calendar. 
And when something finally does 
wear out, you énow there’s swift, 
skillful and money-saving service 
near at hand. 


The way Ford dealers, backed 
by their factory’s best efforts, have ‘ 
taken care of today’s tough service 
problem, has brought hundreds of 
letters of warm friendship. So, why 
not choose- Ford Trucks in the 
future—the ‘‘all-around’’ trucks you 
see all around you? 
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© TRUCK-BUILT * BY TRUCK MEN 




















Torrington Needle Bearings 








Portable tools must be lightweight and compact, yet 
engineered to stand up to long and hard usage. That’s 
why you find so many moving parts of such tools... the 
' gears of the widely-used “SkilNibbler” you see above, 
for instance ... turning on Torrington Needle Bearings. 
“We've used Torrington Needle Bearings in our 
‘SkilTools’ for nine years,” writes Vice President E. W. 
Ristau. “We like their high load capacity, their small size 
and light weight, their ease of lubrication and. main- 
tenance, their low cost, and their excellent anti-friction 
performance.” 
Would your products profit by such low-cost and effi- 
cient anti-friction performance? Our new Torrington 
Needle Bearing Catalog 32 shows types, sizes and. wide 


range of proved-in-use applications. Why not write for 
a copy today? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 + TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
New York Boston Detrot Cleveland Seattle 


San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles Toronto London, England 


—Help Increase Performance — 
of Portable Electric Tools 








TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS | 
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GIs and friiuleins cozy up on the beach 


German smile or an invitation to a glass of 
beer can not cover up the atrocities of the 
Germans. 

I was born, went to school, and lived in 
Friedberg, that little: town you mention in 
your article. These people who squeal on 
their next-door neighbor, who changed over- 


‘ night the Weimar Republic flag to the swas- 


tika, are rotten inside. These are the people 
who ‘enslaved the Poles, the Russians, and 
the French, dragged Jewish citizens out of 
their beds at night, and made them walk 
without shoes to the police station, headed 
for concentration camps. These are those 
“friendly” people who clubbed young Amer- 
ican fliers to death after they parachuted 
out of their planes. « 

Yes, their homes might be clean, but their 
hearts are rotten. Where is the American 


soldier's pride? _. 

; ~~. Pro. Korr Exarmann 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@I guess the boys have forgotten in three 
months all their comrades that lie buried 
here because of these “great people.” 

The people in Germany are easy to get 
along with—sure!. They flatter and obey us. 
Everything we have is good. Our cigarettes 
‘are. good, oufcaady is good, our clothes are 
good, our food is good. 

Prc, Jonn W. Dermis 

Germany _ 


_. @ American women need have no worries, 


about the.poor frustrated friiuleins and war 
widows of Deutschland. Taking care of such 
little matters seems to be the secondary mis- 
sion of a majority of GI’s. Look at it as you 
will and then check the VD statistics since 


-V-E Day. 


As for the “neatly dressed, well-fed, and 
healthy looking” German people, a few of 
us remember that the French and Italians 


did not look that way, and some of us know 
why. 


SERVICEMAN’S NaME WITHHELD 
' Germany 


@ Yes, the German children are playful, the 
friuleins well scrubbed and unreserved, the 


‘country scenic. But there are still occupa 


tional troops who remember the Colmar 
pocket, St. Lé, Metz, Aachen, the Siegfried 
Line, and the countless dead on the fields of 
Lorraine, the maimed mute bodies at Rem# 
gen, and elsewhere in Western Europe. 
Lr. Harry L. Hampton Jr. AND Four- 
TEEN OTHER SERVICEMEN SIGNEES 
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OoD-BYE, old friend! You’ll be missed . . . it 
may be a long, long time before this family 
gets another car like you! 


This is the sad story of one more car gone 
out of the picture . . . just one of the more than 
1,000,000.cars leaving the road this year... worn 
out. Killed by wear and tear . . . and lack of 
proper attention. 


Keep your car alive. Take it to a Texaco Dealer 
today. Get a complete check-up . . . including 
lubrication of wear-and-tear points with MARFAK, 
the tough, long-lasting chassis lubricant. 


It’s time to change oil to the correct seasonal 








REGISTERED ALL NIGHT SERVICE FIRE-CHIEF 
REST ROOMS FROM COAST-TO-COAST GASOLINE GASOLINE 





Texaco 

















A GREAT POSTWAR LINE-UP 





SKY CHIEF “HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MARFAK 


© bese esti, 


m 
Cars will go 





AN OLD FRIEND OF THE FAMILY... going our of the picture / 


grade of HAVOLINE MOTOR OIL of TEXACO MOTOR 
OIL, both insulated against heat and cold. Gears 
need lubrication . . . tires, battery, cooling system 
need attention. 


If you wait, it may be too late. See your Texaco 
Dealer today! 


loathe welcome ar 


TEXACO DEALERS 


TUNE IN... Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday night 
starring James Melton. See newspapers for time and 
stations. 








your car 








MOTOR OILS LUBRICATION 
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IT’S LIFE FOR BEVERAGES anal death loxtee 


e 
The operating subsidiaries of To a raging fire, Carbon Dioxide gas means sudden, certain death. Yet 
Air Reduction Company, Inc., 


ee this same gas puts “life” in beverages—tongue-tingling bubbles that 
AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 


MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. make soft drinks sparkle. For fighting men it’s a life saver in other 
Industrial Gases, Welding and 


Cutting Savipgnent ways ... inflating collapsible life-rafts and “Mae West” life-jackets; 
oo creating synthetic “smoke screens”; shielding packaged foods against 


PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED spoilage; processing blood plasma and penicillin. 
Carbonic Gas and “Dry-Ice’’ ; 


“u+.tt st +x BY BD SE BS we BY BY BH HH HHH He He OM CH CH CF 


y 


THE OWIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. In its varied applications, Pureco Carbon Dioxide reflects the 
Medical Gases— Anesthesia 


Apparatus—Hospital Equipment far-ranging usefulness of all Air Reduction products ; .. from oxygen 


WILSON WELDER & METALS CO., INC. 


penetrate tents to welding torches. 


AiRCO exrott CORPORATION = 
saigien sc ee AIRCO A i R R E D U © T | re ] N 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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For Your 
Information coo 


Th last big story of the war has been 
fled. There is still the prospect of 
many “now it can be told” stories coming 
through. But the continual pressure of 
possible world-shaking war news at every 
deadline has passed. To you, if you're not 
in the news business, that means you can 
take a deep breath, start guessing the 
days when all the boys will be home, and 
then’ tackle your own personal reconver- 
sion problems. For those who have been 
trying to keep the rapid pace of report- 


.( in Schedule 


ing events, it means climbing down off 
the chandeliers, counting the added gray 
hairs, and eating three meals a day. 


Bat before we get back into the 
normal routine of getting out a maga- 
zine, we'd like to hash over ‘the last big 
story—the news of total victory—and tell 
you how it happened to appear in your 
“V-J” issue of NEWSWEEK at almost daily- 
newspaper speed. The main reason for 
scoring such a magazine beat was that we 
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held our presses more than a day past our 
normal deadline. (Even so, we hit the 
newsstands on Thursday as usual.) But 
we do not intend to do this often because 
“spot news” is not our business. We are 
concerned with the significance of events, 
not the heralding. 


Getting back to our stepped-up 
coverage of V-J Day, we decided on Aug. 
6, when the first atomic bomb was 
dropped, that the end might come sud- 
re Publisher Malcolm Muir and Man- 
aging Editor Chet Shaw called the staff 
together. A cover was picked which 
would “stand up” either way, if we had 
to go to press without the final word or if 
we had time to superimpose “V-J” on it. 
In a series of staff conferences directed 
by Messrs.:Shaw, Vanderschmidt, Stout, 
Kern, and Humphreys a system was laid 
out for complete coverage. Starting with 





the news of victory, how it came to all 
corners of the globe, and the calendar of 
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morning was filled with rumors and some 


.of the editors wrote and rewrote new 


leads. Chet Shaw decided to revive the 
three-line banner head which had been 
used only once before—in the Pearl Har- _ 
bor issue. We have an idea that the news- 
paper days of Shaw and his staff haunted 
them a bit as they banged that out and as 
they sweated out the Jap surrender note. 
Everything was set except that final, all- 
important confirmation. 


At 7:01 p.m. EWT, 8/14/45, 
everything rolled at once. The Produc- 
tion department had started slapping that 
“V-J” on the covers simultaneously with 
the announcement. The Traffic depart- 
ment had worked out a special system of 
airline distribution which made up 27 
lost hours and put NEwswEEK on the 
stands on schedule. And Circulation had 
made arrangements to get distributors 
to work on the holidays. All those gears 
started to mesh—and we are just begin- 
ning to realize that it’s not going to hap- 
pen again in this war. 





Advice to the Tympanist who broke up “Beethoven's Ninth” 


MY Through muted moments, strings and 
fs woodwinds wove their enchanted web 
around the artistry of the famed soloist. 
Then, right at the delicate climax, the 
dreamy web was ripped and shattered by 
a crash and roll of thunder. The kettle- 
arummer had lost count. 110 bars is a long 
rest. And he had hit it at about 10814! . 


This unlucky prince of percussion could have saved him- 
self this lifelong nightmare by a simple little precaution: 
A Veeder-Root Hand Tally Counter that would have 
registered the passage of each bar as he pressed his thumb 
on the lever. Laboratory technicians use them to assure 
accurate blood-count of red and white corpuscles as seen 
under the microscope. Elevator starters use them to count 
up a full car. Sheep herders use them ... so do nursery- 
men, lumbermen, churchmen. Anyone, from tympanist 
to traffic checker, is respectfully advised to use a Veeder- 
Root Hand Tally for the sake of his peace of mind. 


And there are scores of other Veeder-Root Devices for 


keeping any process or machine under complete Countrol 
at all times, manually, electrically, or mechanically. War 


plants use them on production machines to make sure 
Output stays up. Offices use them on business machines 
to keep track of work turned out. And machine-builders 
build them into their products as integral parts so that 
the user can see that he’s getting out of that machine all. 
the performance that’s been built into it. Most likely you 
can profit by Veeder-Root Cozztrol in your business; your 
plant, or your product. And you can count on Veeder- 
Root engineers to show you where and how . . ..zow. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
ie England: Veeder-Root Led. (New address on request) 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Roy McKittrick, former Missouri At- 
torney General, will be appointed spe- 
cial assistant to Attorney General Tom 
C. Clark. He was defeated for the Senate 
last fall by Forrest C. Donnell, Repub- 
lican . .. Sam Rosenman, the President's 
speech writer, again sought to resign fol- 
lowing the collapse of Japan. Truman 
asked him to stay on. Rosenman wants to 
open a law office with Oscar Cox, deputy 
administrator of the Foreign Economic 
Administration . . . Interior Secretary 
Ickes will ask Congress to reenact the 
Guffey Coal Act. His Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration, a war agency, will fold up 
after the winter coal crisis . . . The OPA 
will lop off 20,000 of its 62,000 employes 
by Jan. 1... Robert Hurley and Edward 
H. Heller are both ready to resign from 
the Surplus Property Board. With Tru- 
man committed to a single administrator 
over surplus property, both men offered 
their resignations; they were asked to 
stay on until Congress acts on the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion. 


The Armed Services 


Gen. H. H. Arnold soon will receive an 
offer to head a major aviation-industry 
organization . . . Admiral King is ex- 
pected to retire as Commander-in-Chief 
of the U.S. Fleet around the first of the 
year... Japan’s sudden surrender caught 
the Marine Corps without a definite plan 
for the postwar size of the corps or dis- 
position of the troops that will stay on. 
One high-ranking staff officer has been 
transferred out oF Washington as a result 
. .. Army and Navy officers attending 
military-government schools are being 
told they must spend at least two years in 
Japan before they can count on release. 


Grew’s Plans 


_Joseph C. Grew is very unhappy about 
IS resignation as Under Secretary of 
State. He feels that his position regarding 
the Jap emperor has been misunderstood 
and is considering writing a book to ex- 
plain his ideas fully. He still believes the 
emperor is as necessary to Japan as the 
Papacy to Europe.” Meanwhile, he’s 
n offered a number of positions with 
banks and commercial firms as ad- 


viser on Far Eastern affairs. He hasn’t 
decided what to do but probably will 


. simply retire. 


The Diplomats 


John S. Service, who was reinstated 
in his State Department position after he 
was cleared of charges of mishandling 
secret documents, is slated to be sent to 
Tokyo to work on problems arising from 
the occupation of Japan. He’s an expert 
on Far Eastern affairs . . . Under Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson tried at the 
last minute to prevent the resignation of 
Assistant Secretary Archibald MacLeish. 
He and MacLeish worked closely to- 
gether as assistant secretaries . . . Secre- 
tary Byrnes is having difficulty finding a 
suitable man to fill the MacLeish post. 
Turner Catledge of The New York Times 


turned down the job.. ’ 


From Capitol Hill 


Administration leaders in Congress say 
the Piesident’s unemployment compensa- 
tion plan for war workers will have to be 
scaled down from the suggested $25 a 
week for 26 weeks . . . Appointment of 
Maj. William F. Knowland .to succeed 
the late Hiram Johnson as Senator from 
California was a bitter pill for the 
Johnson family and close friends, who 
regarded the Knowland family as politi- 
cal enemies . . . The Federal Works 
Agency will seek a minimum of $300,- 
000,000 to lend to states and munici- 
palities to plan public works. 


Transportation Fight 


Aviation leaders are waging an under- 
cover fight against proposals for a Depart- 
ment of Transportation which would 
include the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
They fear such a Cabinet post might go 
to a railroad man and that aviation inter- 
ests would be submerged. The Bureau of 
the Budget, however, is working actively 
on a Transportation. Department plan 
that would inclide the Maritime Com- 


mission, War Shipping Administration, 


Inland Waterways, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, CAA, CAB, possibly the 
Federal Communications. ommission, 
and any surviving functions of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 


National Notes 


Watch for another cut in the point 
value of butter soon—perhaps to twelve. 
It’s not moving as rapidly as expected. 


Margarine, now fourteen points, may be 
cut to twelve, placing it on an equal 
basis with butter for the first time .. . 
The dairy industry is starting a drive to 
get restaurants to serve butter again at all 
meals . . . Leo C. Young, one of the Naval 
Research Laboratory’s scientists credited 
with fundamental radar discoveries, has 
three radios in his Washington home. 
None of them work. Young says: “I can’t 
fix them.” 





Trends Abroad 


Some 4,500,000 people already have 
been forced into Germany from the area 
in Poland south of the junction of the 
Oder and Neisse Rivers, either by the 
advancing Red Army or since the occu- 
pation, and the movement hasn't stopped. 
Another 2,500,000 are expected to try to 
enter Germany from Poland in coming 
months . .. The Bank of England’s guar- 
tee of $4.02% for sterling expires Sept. 
80, and there’s speculation as to its future 
worth. Wall Street bankers who trade in 
it daily won’t hazard a guess . . . Britain 
will shortly sponsor Portugal for member- 
ship in the United Nations. 


Stalin’s Pledge to Truman 


President Truman had a part in bring- 
ing about the agreement between Russia 
and China. Going beyond the sugges- 
tions of State Department advisers and 
after long argument at Potsdam, he ex- 
acted from Stalin a personal pledge that 
Russia would abstain from interference 
in China’s postwar internal affairs. This 
included a specific pledge that Stalin 
would privately disavow any support to 
the Yenan Communist organization and 
would use his good offices toward a 
Yenan-Chungking agreement. Truman 
was not so successful in obtaining some 
desired European pledges from Stalin and 
served notice that the U.S. would side 
with London should an anti-British Com- 
munist bloc develop in Western Europe. 


Churchill and Bracken 


Because of his age, 70, it’s likely that 
former Prime Minister Churchill will re- 
tire as head of the Conservative party 
within the next two years. Party organ- 
izers usually want three years in which to 
build up the personality of a leader, and 
the next election will be within five 
years. If Churchill steps down as party 
chief, it’s unlikely that his protégé, Bren- 
dan Bracken, will have much of a po- 
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litical future. He is unpopular with many 
leading Tories. One possible job for 
Bracken is boss of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
press; they’re close friends and there is 
talk that Beaverbrook’s son, Max Aitken, 
is not particularly interested. 


The Bank at Balikpapan 


Best story told by Australian troops on 
Borneo is the one about the man who 
broke the bank at Balikpapan. Shortly 
after the landing, an unknown captain in 
the engineers found the bank and de- 
cided to open the safe. Setting a small 
but adequate charge of dynamite, he re- 
treated to a point of relative safety. In- 
stead of a minor blast, a violent explosion 
shook the area. The safe was a cleverly 
constructed Jap booby trap filled with 
high explosive instead of money. 


Azores Bases 


Future status of the secret and highly 
strategic Allied bases in the Azores will 
present a problem. There is some senti- 
ment in U.S. and British circles for ask- 
ing Portugal to offer them as United Na- 
tions bases once the world organization 
_ is set up. Largely U. S.-built, the bases 
were secured on short-term leases. 


Foreign Notes 


Rubber shipments from the Malay 
states and the Dutch East Indies should 
be started without much delay, possibly 
in six months . . . Shipments of silk from 
both China and Japan should be ready 
soon after the completion of the surren- 
der . . . The State Department is putting 
the final touches on a Chinese-U. S. trade 
treaty which both countries expect to 
adopt within six months. Details of credit 
arrangements have not been completed, 
but the treaty is expected to call for 
large. long-term loans to China... A 
long-guarded secret was the U.S. Navy's 
wartime occupation- of Clipperton, stra- 
tegic French island in the Pacific north- 
west of the Panama Canal. Before the 
war the island was awarded to France 
after years of dispute with Mexico. 





Facts Under Wraps 


Despite the end of hostilities, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will insist upon keep- 
ing secret most of the findings made by 
American scientists and industrialists who 
investigated German industry. Press in- 
terviews with those who have returned 
from Germany must still be cleared by 
the Army Review Board. Pressure from 
American industry, anxious to make speedy 
use of German technological advances, 
resulted in the meager data reluctantly 
released this week through the OWI. 


Higher Coffee 


Expect the increasing importance of 
the European coffee market (annual pre- 
war purchase 12.C00,000 bags) to rein- 


force demands of Latin American grow- 
ers for higher U.S. ceilings or the 
removal of coffee from price control. Can- 
ada and Europe—especially Great Brit- 
ain “for the account of others”—are buy- 
ing heavily in South America, paying 1% 
to 1% cents a pound over permissible U. S. 
maximums. Brazilian exporters recently 
canceled all offerings to the U. S. market. 
The producing countries realize they now 
have a stronger talking point than ag 
the war when they were forced to 

at OPA prices “or else.” 


Canadian Notes 


Ottawa experts say a large amount 
of U.S. capital is seeking investment in 
Canada, partly because of the 10% ex- 
change premium on U. S. funds there and 
partly because Canada, politically and 
economically, is considered a safe post- 
war foreign-investment field . . . Canada, 
which has given almost $3,000,000,000 
financial aid to Great Britain during the 
war, may increase its interest-free loan 
to Britain from $700,000,000 to $1,000,- 
000,000 when Parliament meets. Ottawa 
also expects the U.S. to lend Britain 
$5,000,000,000 soon to help it over im- 
mediate postwar financial difficulties . . . 
The Canadian Government, fearing in- 
flation, is exerting every effort to hold 
wages down to wartime levels; taxes will 
be reduced very. slightly in the first post- 
war budget. 


Future of USES 


A little-noticed rider in the recently ap- 
proved War Agencies Appropriation Act 
requires the President to return the U. S. 
Employment Service to state control with- 
in 90 days after the war emergency. The 
governors want the USES returned now 
and they will fight any attempt to “fed- 
eralize” it. Incidentally, Labor Secretary 
Schwellenbach has definitely decided that 
he wants the USES and the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Division of the So- 
cial Security Board in his department. 


Aviation Notes 


Aviation circles believe that the super- 
bomber with a worldwide range recently 
mentioned by General Arnold is Con- 
solidated Vultee’s B-86, which hasn't 
been uncovered yet by the AAF ... At 
the height of transatlantic ferrying op- 
erations, 229 combat planes were doce 
from the U. S. to Britain in a single day 
. . . Edward P. Warner will resign as 
vice chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. His successor may be Charles I. 
Stanton, deputy administrator of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration . . . Watch 
for further fireworks in the investigation 
of CAA operation of the $273,000,000 
wartime flight-training program.. 


Banking Monopoly Inquiry 

The long-threatened investment-bank- 
ing monopoly inquiry, which was slated 
to be touched off last year, is about to 
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begin. In a few days the Justice Depart. 
ment will ask subpoenas authorizing it to 
comb the files of some 1,200 leading cq. 
porations to determine whether a mo. 
nopoly by certain investment-banking 
groups has existed in the financing of the 
companies. It is- believed it may take 
some months for a small army of lawyers 
and investigators under Assistant Attop. 
ney General Wendell Berge to 
through the material and decide whether 
to present the case to a grand jury asa 
civil or criminal action. 


Business Footnotes 

The WPB has called a series of con. 
ferences with major industries to see how 
fast each can get reconversion going. 
these conferences will produce the first 
really good picture of fcture production 
... The WPB soon will abolish its alumi- 
num and copper divisions and telescope: 
the functions of many others into smaller 
units in preparation for the close-out ex. 
pected by the end of the year . . . With 
war output of cheese 100,000,000 pounds 
in excess of prewar years, Wisconsin is 
planning a domestic marketing drive to 
boost consumer consumption . . . Con- 
tinuing shortage of sugar and fats and 
oils will hamper production of salad 
dressings until late 1946. 


_ 





Radio Notes 


Ir enough’ stars throw their weight 
behind the move, they may force the 
networks to relax the ban on broadcasts 
of their programs by transcriptions, at 
least the repeat broadcasts for West 
Coast listeners. Bing Crosby has such an 
offer from General Motors for a program 
using wire recording over Mutual, which 
doesn’t bar: transcriptions, at $25,000 
weekly . . . Keenan Wynn, the actor-son 
of comedian Ed Wynn, will get his 
first big-time radio break this fall on the 
Edgar Bergen-Charlie McCarthy pro- 
gram. If he clicks as a guest, he will 
receive a contract . . . When Bob Hope 
retums to the air, Pepsodent will launch 
the first big postwar contest, offering 
civilian jeeps and cash prizes for th 
best 25 words or less on “Why I wont 
cash in my War _ 


Movie Lines 


The liquor industry, which has been 
gravely concerned over “The Lost Week- 
End,” the best-selling book about a 
drunk, because of the chance that the 
drys might capitalize on it, is now con 
sidering an industrywide. endorsement of 
the film. Paramount recently gave liquor 
officials a private preview of its adapta 
tion of the book . . . Jack Benny will be 
the next top star to become an in 
pendent film producer . . . John Garfield 
has purchased the rights to the life story 
of Barney Ross, former world weltet- 
weight champion and Marine hero, 
will play the leading role. 
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Finer Fabrics, Fresher Foods, Better Bathtubs 
~~ from Priceless New Petroleum Products! 











; 
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Read these Facts about 


Process Products 


SOCONY VACUUM 





‘!..e ceramics industry is making use of 
new products from petrolewm to im- 
prove glaze on bathtubs, other articles. 





New products from petroleum go into 
the packaging of many foods. For in- 
stance, one is used to grease-proof paper. 


Among the manv petroleum products 
used in textiles is one that makes tarpau- 
lins proof against mildew. 


ODAY, in addition to new super 

Sasolines and lubricants, crude 
petroleum is yielding hundreds of 
amazing new products used to im- 
prove the processing of everything 
“from food to bathtubs. 
Socony-Vacuum Process Products, 
these newest developments from 
petroleum, already are serving more 
than 30 U. S. industries. They are 
speeding operations, increasing effi- 
ciency and lowering costs. 





Virtually everything you wear gets some- 
thing from petroleum. These dresses were 
made with the aid of special rayon oils. 


rs 


The plastics industry uses new products 
from petroleum as plasticizers for syn- 
ticcic resins and other materials. 


And this new ally of industry is still 
growing. New uses for present prod- 
ucts and entirely new products are 
being added almost daily. 


Investigate Procegs Products now. 
You may find the exact product you 
need to improve your processing 
and increase your profits. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and 
Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 


A New Service to Industry by 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
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Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 
Victory 
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Lines of dispute are taking shape over future government poli- 
cies on scientific research. Legislation almost certainly will be 
enacted by Congress before many months. But a fight is brew- 
ing over patent rights. 


President Truman as reported by Congressional friends, holds 
that inventions resulting from government-financed research 
should be the property of the government and be available to 
the public through royalty-free nonexclusive licenses (military 
devices excepted). His backers expect opposition from industry 
which, heretofore, has been without substantial competition in 
the search for industrial discoveries. 


A fight also may be made on proposals for Federal scholarships 
aimed at restoring to science the thousands of students and 
original researchers lost through death and military service. 
Opponents faver privately sponsored scholarships. 


Watch for increasingly severe Congressional criticism of the 
Army and Navy. The Jap surrender spared the Army a jolt at 
the hands of War Mobilizer Snyder; he was about to make a 
slashing cut in the war establishment. 


Demobilization policies now will come under fire. Congressmen 
will exert heavy pressure to speed the return and discharge of 
fighting men. Some suspect that military planners are slow 
about Litee up the U.S. war machine because it would 
mean demotion for thousands of officers; over three-fourths of 
the country’s 2,000 generals and admirals would become “sur- 
plus” with complete demobilization. 


The Army-Navy physician-dentist situation also is due for an 
airing at the Capitol. Members want to investigate reports that 
the services are overstocked with physicians, recruited in the 
expectation of high casualty rates which never materialized. 
The dentist problem is the opposite: a severe shortage. 


War's end will force a gradual speed-up of Justice Department 
trust-busting. Investigations are being mapped to see that war- 
expanded businesses don’t hog markets at the expense of new- 
comers and small entefprises. The food and construction indus- 
tries are among those to be watched. In addition, some 25 cases 
suspended during the war will be moved toward the courts. 


Surplus government war plants will figure in. Strong feeling is 
developing to keep some of them operating competitively, even 
if a temporary government subsidy is required. Incidentally, it 
is settled policy that the Aluminum Co. of America will get no 
government war-built aluminum plants. 


German industry files already are yielding clues to cartel tie-ups 
with American companies. The documents are expected to pro- 
duce more when complete microfilm copies are brought to this 
country for detailed examination. 


President Truman has appraved in principle Secretary Wal- 
lace’s entire plan for revitalizing the Commerce Department. As 
matters now stand, the program will emerge piecemeal in com- 
ing weeks in Executive orders, requests for legislation, and de- 
partment announcements. 


es 
—— 


One _ of the chief features is an effort, already in progress, to 
transform the department's vast statistical arm from a simple 
figure-collecting agency into a force gathering up-to-the-minute 
business data and ‘analyzing economic intelligence. Close gov. 
ernment-business cooperation is to be stressed. 


A new role for the Bureau of Standards is contemplated. It 
would set up quality and performance standards in various in. 
dustries, and perform research functions for business applicants, 
Patent reforms will come without waiting for recommendations 
from the President’s patent committee; restrictive patent pro- 
visions will go out, “frivolous” patents be denied, and the whole 
patenting process quickened. Comprehensive development of 
civil aviation also is contemplated. 


.Note of caution: Many of the proposals depend for their suc- 


cess on Congressional approval and appropriations. 
e 


Congressional students of Social Security believe they have 
found a new formula for permanent financing of the Social Se- 
eurity system. The present arrangement—a year-to-year step-up 
of the payroll tax—has been nullified repeatedly by Congres: 
sional action postponing the increases. Now, unless Congress 
acts, the present 1% tax on both employers and employes will 
jump to 2%% next January—a considerable chunk for businesses 
struggling toward peacetime normal and workers living on de- 
flated incomes. : ; 


The new formula would substitute a permanent flat rate, prob- 
ably above 1% for the gradual increases. Admittedly, this would 
result in collections exceeding outgo for several years; but in 
two or three decades expenditures would exceed income and 
the Federal government would make up the difference. 


In backing up this formula, all types of workers—on farms, in 
homes, and the self-employed—would be brought into the 
Social Security program. Their contributions would be a fixed 
amount per person rather than a percentage of wages, thus 
obviating much pesky bookkeeping. The railroad retirement 
program would be dovetailed with Social Security. Most em- 
ployes of charitable, religious, and_ scientific organizations 


would be cdVered. 


Action on the program this year is unlikely. The House Wavs 
and Means Committee, which must act first, will defer to un 
employment compensation and tax measures which will take 
many weeks. Legislation on the year-end rate increase, there- 
fore, may be a temporary stopgap. Long-range financing prob- 
ably will come up when the Truman Administration presses for 
broad Social Security expansion next year. 


Government maritime officials want Congress to hurry passage 
of legislation setting policy on the sale of its mammoth mér- 
chant fleet. They foresee this situation: For the next six months 
or so all ships afloat can be used in demobilization. After that 
the older “rusty tubs” will be laid by for scrap. Then as ship- 
ping loosens, vessels will be available for sale. But in the mean- 
time U.S. and foreign operators want to prepare plans for 

quick purchase. 


The Bland bill before the House Merchant Marine Committee. 
recast many times over the last several months, would establish 
price terms and the preferences to be allowed various classes of 
prospective buyers. But it faces a long legislative path. Even 
assuming early House approval, the Senate has yet to examine 
the question. 
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These old Cuirassiers still can tell you a lot about BRASS 


RoM the time of Caesar’s legions, 

Brass was used in armor, both in 
the protective sections and for crests, 
escutcheons, and decorations. But it 
reached the zenith of its use in the 
dazzling, embossed breastplates of 
the mounted troops in the Napoleonic 
Wars. Then, brilliant Brass was both 
the badge and shield of the profes- 
sional soldier . . . proud proof of his 
perfect discipline and morale . . . his 
life’s reliance in battle. 


He knew well how Brass could be 


fitted to his body more closely and 
comfortably than any other metal in 


‘the armorer’s forge . . . how it gave 


him exceptional -protection for its 
weight . . . how its very resilience 
was an added protection in itself, far 
safer than stiff brittleness. 


Nowadays, while Brass of course 
is no longer used in armor, still this 
same unique combination of qualities 
- . . decorativeness, workability, and 
durability . . . is enlisted in scores of 
uses from bank-vaults to automobile 
hardware. And in @ny. particular 
Brass alloy for any particular use, 
this one thing is all-important: Con- 
sistent fidelity to dimensional and physical 


specifications. On this one thing, the 
entire energies of this organization 
have been concentrated for ninety- 
five years. So you can depend, too, 
on the consistent quality of every 
foot of Bristol Brass sheet, rod, or 
wire ... which you decide to use in 


your product. 


: THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristel, Conn. 








* BUY BONDS TO-BSUY BRASS FOR BULLETS « 
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Curtain Rises on War’s Last Act 
as MacArthur Takes Over Japan 


Move on the Home Islands 
Paced by Massive Allied Fleet; 
Landing Forces Fully Armed 


“See you in Tokyo.” 

Since Dec. 7, 1941, that had been the 
parting phrase of men throughout the 
Pacific. For many months it sounded like 
a foolishly empty boast. Then as the tide 
slowly turned it became a. promise. This 
week the phrase was becoming reality— 
not so far as Tokyo itself was concerned, 
for the capital was too badly wrecked to 
be occupied immediately. But in a large 
area around Tokyo the American occu- 
pation was on and that was good enough. 
For the first time in history the flag of 


- an enemy cast its shadow on the land 


of the rising sun. 

On Tuesday, Aug. 28 (Tokyo time), 
the Japs got their first taste of the ig- 
nominy of surrender. A small airborne 
force of American troops zoomed down 
on Atsugi airfield 14 miles southwest of 
Tokyo. As they piled out of their great 





U.S.S. Missouri: In Tokyo Bay an empire is coming to an end on this symbol ot the power that beat the Japs 


transport planes the conquered took their 
orders concerning preparations for the 
great events to come—the dramatic de- 
scent from the skies of MacArthur him- 
self along with a great airborne force and 
the landing at the Yokosuka naval base of 
marines and bluejackets. 

Then still later the formal surrender 
aboard the battleship Missouri would sig. 
nal the end of the Japanese Empire all 
over the Pacific and the Far East—in the 
far flung islands, where Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz announced surrender negotiations 
were under way; at Singapore and Hong 
Kong, names of bitter memory for the 
British; at Nanking, China’s ravished 
capital; and in Manchuria, where the 
Russians had already taken their revenge. 


The Undivine Wind: The beginning 
of the occupation had been delayed 48 
hours by a typhoon—which the Japanese 

litely refrained from calling a “kami- 

aze” or “divine wind.” And this “divine 
wind” was too late to save Japan as it 
had done in 1281, when a typhoon dis- 
persed Kublai Khan’s invasion fleet. In- 


stead, the typhoons actually gave the 
Allied airborne and amphibious forces 
more time to organize the landings. 

General of the Army MacArthur had 
announced originally that the preliminary 
airborne force would land Aug. 26 at 
Atsugi. He had intended to fly personal- 
ly with troops to Atsugi on Aug. 28. Mem- 
bers of the imperial General Staff were 
instructed to be there at 6 a.m. to talk 
to his representatives. And simultaneous- 
ly that day, Marine and naval units would 
land at the Yokosuka naval base below 
Tokyo and also at points in Sagami Bay. 

The formal document of surrender— 
Jap emissaries had brought a copy back 
with them from Manila—was to be signed 
on Friday, Aug. 31, aboard the battle- 
ship Missouri in Tokyo Bay. This was 
postponed until Sept. 2. 


In Fujiyama’s Shadow: When word 
of the two-day delay in all arrangements 
came, most of the vast armada of war- 
ships, transports, and auxiliary vessels 
was already steaming for Japan. Bucking 
high seas, the force stood off Honshu 
awaiting the signal for landing. 

Then an advanced group of ships 
moved in the morning of Aug. 26. As the 
shores of Japan came into sight, Admiral 
William F. Halsey Jr. jubilantly shouted 
from the bridge of his flagship: “Tell the 
United States—California, here I come!” 
The force moved to the mouth of the 
40-mile-wide Sagami Bay, which joins 
Tokyo Bay through a narrow strait 25 
miles south of the Jap capital. A dingy 
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little Jap destroyer, the Hat Uzakura, ap- 
‘agg: Halsey grinned as a staff mem- 
r remarked: Fou wanted the Jap 
Navy. Well, there it is!” 
Twenty-one » bemedaled, sober-faced 
Japanese were transferred by whaleboat 








to....the . destroyer... Nicholas, ... then... by.. 


breeches buoy to the flagship, the battle- 


ship Missouri. The two naval» officers, 


thirteen harbor pilots, and six interpret- 


ers, who’ were armed with maps and | 


charts, were conducted to the Missouri's 
wardroom and handed instructions on the 
forthcoming landings at Yokosuka; de- 


mobilization of coastal guns, and mine- 


sweeping. Admiral Halsey remained on 
the bridge ‘and let his staff attend to the 
details. The two naval officers returned 
to their ship to relay instructions and the 
pilots and interpreters remained aboard 
as guides. Then the vanguard of the 


mighty Third Fleet sailed close 'to shore - 


ard anchored under the shadow of Mount 
Fujiyama, ready for the landing hour. 


From the Sea: There was no need for ° 
secrecy now, and’ Fleet Admiral Nimitz 


disclosed that the entire tremendous fleet 








consisted of 401 vessels, 
American and.18 British. The. American 


combat ships included: 12 battleships, 17. 
i carriers; 6 escort -earriers, ° 
20 cruisers, and 91 dstroyers. Then came: 


large aircraft 
a vast force of destroyer escorts, trans- 


~ports, tankers, minesweepers, ammunition . 


ships, hospital ships, tenders, and land- 


ing craft. Operationally, all these were - 


under the command of Admiral Halsey 
of the Third Fleet and Admiral Ray- 
mond A. Spruance of the Fifth Fleet. 


Later Halsey and Spruance will prob-, 
ably accept :surrender of remnants of’ 


the Jap Fleet. 

The occupational forces ‘were ordered 
to go ashore much ‘as 
in amphibious“operations—with full com- 


bat equipment-and battle dress, across , 


beaches and onto docks. No chances were 
to be taken. For good: measure, an air 
umbrella of at least 1,200 planes from 
carriers would hover above the landing 


forces for protection against possible 


treachery. 

Seabee and Army engineer units were 
due to follow the combat troops closely. 
They will prepare installations for lib- 


.. Yokosuka 
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‘This is where the American flag is going up in Japan 
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erated war prisoners and civilian in- 
ternees, as well as quarters and offices 
for the occupation forces. The greatest 
danger in the landing appeared to come 


from mines which Superfortresses had 


laid for months in Japanese waters. But 
minesweepers arrived -to-- clear paths. to 
all invasion beaches, and the Japs were 
told to clean out all mines and other ob- 
stacles in Tokyo Bay. 


“From the Air: Meanwhile, immense 
preparations for the main airborne oper-. 
ation, rolled forward on the’ airfields of 
Okinawa and Iwo Jima. Strips which 


until twoiweeks: ago were crowded with 


they regularly did ~ 


combat aircraft’ now ‘were packed wing 
to wing with transport planes rushed in 
from al] over the world, including, Africa 
and Europe. 

While the amphibious landings are be- 
ginning to the south, the first large air- 
borne landings are being made with: 
about 150 four-engined C-54 transports 
and 150 Liberators converted to troop 
carriers form Okinawa bases, and about 
50 other transports from Iwo Jima. The ~ 
latter are chiefly carrying supplies. In 
addition, there are 45,000 packages of 
food and clothing for prisoners and in- 
ternees who are scattered through the 
Tokyo area. Transports carry from twenty 
to 40 men each, plus extra gasoline. 

At least 7, 500 troops were expected to 


land with MacArthur on Aug. 30. The’ ° 


planes will shuttle back and forth con- 
tinually on the 4-hour-45-minute run to 
Atsugi from Okinawa. Two other _air- 
strips in the Tokyo area also are due to 
be repaired and used within three days. 

On Sept. 3, the occupation is sched- 
uled to spread to Kyushu, southernmost 
island of the Jap homeland. Two Allied 
planes will land advance parties at 


' Kanoya airfield that day, followed the 


next day by debarkation of amphibious 
troops at Takasu, 4 miles southwest of 
Kanoya. The landing and support groups 
for this operation will be commanded by 
Admiral Spruance. 

At about the same time, wither landings | 
will take place at Yokohama in Tokyo 
Bay, and at Tateyama just outside it.. 
And on Aug. 27, General MacArthur an- 
nounced that the honor of occupying 
Tokyo itself would go to the Eighth - 
Army, veterans of the Philippines cam- 
paign commanded by Lt. General Robert 
L. Eichelberger. 


wo 


Kyushu: Pleasant Landing 
Two P-38 fighter pilots dropped in on 


. Japan last week, stayed for nearly three 


hours, and came home to Okinawa with 


“the story of their pleasant landing—the 


first.on Japanese soil by American planes 
since the surrender. They were Lt. Col. 
Clay Tice of Phoenix, Ariz,; and Flight 
Officer Douglas C. Hall of Anamosa, 
Towa, on~a reconnaissance mission “over 


Honshu Island. 


Hall's plane developed fuel trouble 
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and-used up the gasoline for his flight 
home. Tice, the mission leader, decided 
on an emergency landing, with his plane 
leading the way. At about noon, Aug. 
25, both planes landed on the Nittaga- 
hara airstrip on Southern Kyushu. The 
few Japanese on the field vanished. The 
two pilots sat expectantly in their planes, 
then wandered. about the field. Finally 
a Jap officer and seven Jap soldiers came 
out, grinning. The officer saluted and 
shook hands, “then everybody started 


talking but nobody knew what the hell ~ 


anybody was saying.” 

A Jap soldier produced a small Eng- 
lish-Japanese dictionary and the Ameri- 
cans explained, after a twenty-minute 
struggle, that they were waiting for a 
B-17 carrying gasoline. When the B-17 
arrived, the Japanese swarmed over it, 


patted its 50-caliber machine guns with . 


clucking approval, then helped transfer 
its fuel with portable pumps. They wolfed 
a can of C ration offered by the Ameri- 
cans and produced some tasty hard candy 
in exchange. With polite dignity, a Jap 
officer refused to trade his sword. 

The first encounter of victors and van- 
quished was entirely pleasant, but it also 
illustrated the psychology all the victors 
may meet. For, as the puzzled pilots re- 
ported later, the Japanese “in no way 
acted as if they were defeated—they were 
meeting us on an equal basis.” 


oo 


Japan: The Head-Hangers 


Americans in the Pacific have often 
held their noses while passing captured 


- Japanese food dumps consisting chiefly 


of concentrated fish and soybean field 
rations. The odors were strictly un-Ameri- 
can, but Army and Navy doctors often 
praised the nutritious quality of the Jap 
soldiers’ food. Last week, the girls of 
the Morinaga candy factory, which pro- 
duced these rations, turned to the 
“brighter things in life,” as the Domei 
news agency put it. Now, “from their 
delicate _ hands will come drops of 


caramels, biscuits, and other edibles to’ 


help bring new enlightenment to the 
hearts’ of the people.’ 

This was the only cheerful news to 
come out of Japan last week in the flood 
of stories which told of unrest, despera- 
tion, suicides, and hardships. 


The Bitter Taste: By now, the Jap- 
anese knew they were completely beaten. 
“As the people of the nation begin to 
realize the extent of the difficulties with 
which they are confronted, they are hang- 
ing their heads and are tasting the bitter 
defeat in battle,” a Radio Tokyo com- 
mentator lamented. “They are undergo- 
ing a pesto of letdown before they 
arouse themselves to vigorous action and 
before they regain their courage ‘for 
restoration.” 

Some head-hangers went to the ex- 
treme of committing hara-kiri. “On Aug. 
23,” the commentator said, “there were 


. 
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. From a Manila balcony General MacArthur announces victory 


again group suicides in front of the 
Imperial Palace, and it is highly prob- 
able that such incidents will occur fre- 
quently in the future.” J 

The same speaker painted a gloomy 
picture of how the Taro Keda—the aver- 
age Jap citizen—is living: “Communica- 
tions are in disorder, homes have been 


burned; roofs leak with rain, clothes are 


covered with dust and perspiration . . . 
The Japanese people, who love bathing 
so much, are not able to bathe them- 
selves, due to the shortage of fuel. 
“This deficiency in living is becoming 
increasingly cramped and even the vege- 
tables of the family gardens which, few 
as they were, comprised the people’s 
small basis of hope, were entirely blown 
away by this recent typhoon. There 
is no medicine when one becomes sick. 
Through the roofs of the people’s very 
humble temporary living quarters, which 
were constructed from leftover and 
burnt zinc plates upon scorched earth, 
shines the moon and also leaks the rain.” 


Work for the Prince: Meanwhile, the 


government of Prince Naruhiko Higashi- 
Kuni went to work on the “herculean 
task of rebuilding Japan on a new basis:” 
@ The Cabinet met to discuss increased 
production of foodstuffs, stabilization of 
tiving, reconversion of industries, labor 
problems, anti-inflationary measures, re- 
habilitation of damaged areas, and next 
year’s fiscal budget including “Imperial 
Household expenditures.” 

@ An extraordinary session of the Diet 
was called for Sept. 1 to “clarify circum- 
stances leading. to the end of the war 
and drive home to the nation the stark 
reality that Japan has been completely 
defeated.” 

@ The Political Association of Great 
Japan, the single totalitarian party, was 


European 


slated to be “dissolved” and a new politi- 
cal system planned. There will be six 
parties: a society built around the core 
of the Political Association, a Liberal 
party, a National Socialist party, a Demo- 
cratic Socialist party, a group dissatis- 
fied with the new party which will be 
formed from the Political Association, and 
a party: belonging to the old Yokuso Soci- 
ety. ‘Possible revival of outlawed left- 
wing groups was not mentioned. Jap- 
anese newspapers agitated for “free elec- 
tions,” “free speech,” and a “free press.” 
@. Compulsory military training in 
schools was abolished. The “People’s 
Volunteer Corps,” or Jap home guard, 
was disbanded. The Munitions Ministry 
was abolished. The Greater East Asia 
Development Association folded. 

@ The government abolished travel re- 
strictions for foreigners. 


os 


The Winning Punch 


Japan surrendered before the main 
body of its army was eyer able to get 
into action. Sea power and air power had 
brought the island empire to the verge 
of collapse even before the atomic bomb 
was unleashed. Last week Tokyo re- , 
vealed something of what air power 
alone had done to the home islands: 
44 cities totally destroyed; 36 more 
than 30 per cent destroyed; the popu- 
lation of Tokyo reduced from 6,400,000 
to 2,400,000; in all Japan 190,000 killed, 
232,000 injured, more than 9,000,000 
made homeless. 4 

Against this background of destruction, 
the atomic bomb came as a crowning 
blow. Now Tokyo also gave its estimates 
of what the bomb had done. It said that 
60,000 perished in the Hiroshima blast, 
which wounded 100,000 others and made 
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200,000 homeless. In Nagasaki, the toll 
was lighter—10,000 _ killed, 20,000 
wounded, and 90,000 homeless. 


Atomic Agony: A special correspond- 
ent of the Tokyo paper Asahi, wanderin, 
through the ruins of Hiroshima, report 
that the explosion “instantly crushed” 90 
per cent of buildings in the city. The 
crowd of victims, their bodies burned red 
and black, seemed to him like “a parade 


of ghosts from another world.” Most of 


the injured, he added, died in -agony, 
and the living screamed at passers-by to 
kill them quickly. 

“Indeed,” wrote the Jap reporter, “it 
is very painful to see their suffering 
faces.” In Nagasaki, a photographer who 
rushed there after the atomic blast found 
“all areas literally razed to the ground. 

. only a few buildings left, standing 
conspicuously from the ashes . . . even 
the few survivors-have not escaped some 
kind of injury.” Roofs of farmhouses 10 
miles away were crushed in. 

Sutezo Torii, a technician employed 
by the Japanese Imperial Defense, de- 
scribed the Hiroshima blast thus: “Per- 


sons on the ground’ who witnessed this . 


monstrous spectacle . . . saw ripples of 
circular heat waves [continuing] for 


approximately two seconds. Explosive ’ 


pressure after the blast was felt for a 
considerable length of time. About ten 
minutes [elapse] between the time houses 
are destroyed and the time they first 
catch fire . . . Since the explosive pressure 
is circular, it is ineffective to seek shelter 
behind any object, although the effect is 
somewhat weaker than from the front.” 

Those caught within a radius of 2:to $ 
miles of the explosion found their skins 


burned a bright red. Tokyo radio attril- 
uted these burns to ultra-violet rays. Al-. 


though the victims felt no heat at the 
time, it said, blisters soon formed. “Many 
of those who received burns cannot sur- 
vive the wounds because of the uncanny 


effects which the atomic bomb produces 


on the human body. Even those who... 
looked healthy at first weakened after a 
few days for some unknown reason.” 


ny Va hank You: American scien- 
tists had 

no. radioactive or “secondary” rays would 
affect the area after the explosion. But 
the Domei news agency claimed—pos- 
sibly in. an effort to arouse sympathy— 
that tests showed the presence of. ura- 
nium in the ruins of Hiroshima, and that 
its rays caused 60,000 deaths in the first 
two weeks following the explosion. Fur- 
thermore, it said, reconstruction workers 


began to suffer from various sicknesses, | 


Sa 


Terauchi the Tardy 


On. Aug. 20, the New Delhi radio 
flashed Allied surrender orders from Ad- 
miral Lord Louis Mountbatten, Allied 
Commander in Southeast Asia, to_ his 
Japanese opposite, Field Marshal Count 


en. convinced that. little or 


Hisaichi Terauchi. The instructions: Jap 
peace envoys were to head for Rangoon 
in not more than’ two unarmed aircraft 
painted white and marked with green 
crosses. 


So Late, So Respectful: In the Bur- 
mese jungles, the Japanese . continued 
their stubborn attacks along a 300-mile 
front. Suicidal troops blew themselves up 
with hand grenades. One suicide party 
wormed its way onto the Hwambi air- 
strip, hurled grenades at RAF officers in 


a tent, and wrecked several Mosquito ~ 


planes with phosphorus bombs. 

On Aug. 22, Mountbatten again ur- 
gently radioed Terauchi, reminded him 
of his surrender orders from Jap Imperial 
Headquarters, and instructed that “all 
hostilities . . . in all areas under your 


. command [presumably including Burma, 


Thailand, Indo-China, Singapore, _ and 
the Malay States] will cease on Wednes- 
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Terauchi kept Mountbatten waiting 


day, Aug. 22.” This time he got action. 
Terauchi ordered his troops to lay down 


their arms, and in confirming the cease-. 


fire order blandly extended his “respects” 
to Mountbatten. | ; 
On Aug. 26, with an escort of Spit- 
fires, a surrender party headed by Lt. 
Gen. Takazo Numata, chief of staff of 
the Japanese southern armies, flew into 
Rangoon. Nuinata, swaggered. out of his 


plane and saluted three unarmed British ' 
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generals—after keeping them ‘waiting for 
two hours. But he soon lost his aplomb 
when he was stood in a puddle and 
searched for arms. American, British, 
French, Chinese, and Dutch officials ex- 
pected the Rangoon negotiations to open 
up the surrender of Singapore, the great 
British base, where a die-hard Jap garri- 
son still held out. 


oo 


After the Long Wait 


Three gaunt men stumbled out of an 
American C-47 transport plane in Chung- 
king. Their clothes hung limply on their 
thin bodies and their eyes stared haunt- 
ingly out of sunken sockets. When Ameri- 
can soldiers stepped up to help them, 
their haggard faces brightened. “I feel I 
am a real American again,” said one. 

They were three of the eight Doolittle 
fliers forced down during the first raid 
over Japan, April 18, 1942: Lt. Chase J. 
Nielsen of Hyrum, Utah, Lt. Robert L. 
Hite of Earth, Texas, and Sgt. Jacob 
Deshazer of Madras, Ore. They were res- 
cued Aug. 21 near Peiping by an Ameri- 
can parachute team, along with a fourth 
Doolittle flier, Lt. George Barr of New 
York, who was too weak from beriberi to 
be moved. 


Ordeal by Filth: At the American 
headquarters in Chungking, Neilsen, 
Hite, and Deshazer sent messages to 
their deliriously happy families, ate some 
GI food, then in hushed, cracked voices 
told reporters about their 40-month-long 
ordeal. All had been thrown into solitary 
confinement from time to time. They 
spent up to 120 days without a bath, 
shave, or haircut. They were never al- 
lowed to read or write, receive mail from. 
home or Red Cross packages. 

All three men had been forced down 
during the historic raid because their 
medium bombers ran out of gas. Lieuten- 
ant Neilsen crashed into the sea. He 
swam for four hours, reached the China 
coast, and joined a: band of guerrillas. 
But the Japs discovered him and flew him 
to Tokyo where he was tried and,sen- 
tenced to death for “bombing nonmili- 
tary objectives and schools.” He was later 
“pardoned” by Emperor Hirohito, but 
sentenced to life imprisonment. Although 
Hite and Deshazer were harshly treated, 
they were not put on trial. ; 

In Kunming, another haggard group 


-_ of Americans captured on Wake Island 


and Bataan and released in Manchuria 
dazedly caught. up with the world. 
Wracked by malnutrition, tuberculosis, 
and other diseases, most of them had 
never heard of President Truman _ or 


-General Eisenhower, and knew nothing 


of the Pacific war since their capture. 


Manna From Heaven: Meanwhile, 
hundreds of other American. prisoners in 
China, Manchuria, . and Japan waited . 
anxiously for liberation. Lt. Gen. Jona- 
than M. Wainwright, American com- 











the “Russians: agosto ‘the ‘cailpond tes 
’ Mukden 100 miles to. the south. In 
Mukden a B-24 and C-47 waited to 


ty Wainwright and his men to Chung- 


king. Other Allied officers im or near 
Mukden included. Lt. Gen.“ A, E. Per- 


cival,’ the British commander who sur- . 


rendered Singapore. 
In Japan, the enemy carefully marked 
with huge -yellow-painted -PW’s camps 


housing some 32,000 Allied prisoners .(in-. 


cluding 7,000 Americans, 5,000 Dutch, 


14,000 British, 5,000 to 8,000 Austra- 


lians, and 1, 000 Canadians). Then, 


American naval fliers dropped 150-pound 


bags of food and medicine into the en- 
closures. As soon as possible, after Ameri- 
can occupation forces landed, the United 


States prisoners would be flown to the 


Philippines. 


PP 


The Red Blizzard 


In a dismal forest near Vladivostok, 


Jap commanders. removed _ their caps, 


bowed low, and surrendered their entire 
Manchurian forces to the Russians. Four 
days later, on- Aug. 23, the Soviets fired 
a-thunderous 324-gun victory salute into 
the Moscow sky and Generalissimo Stalin 
announced: the complete defeat of the 
Japs. But during those four brief days, 
the Soviet Far Eastern armies kept roll- 
ing with the speed and the fury of a 
Siberian blizzard. 

Airborne troops followed by ground 
forces took over the key Manchurian 
cities of Mukden, Harbin; ‘and Hsinking, 
and the all-weather ports of Dairen and 
Port Arthur, and pushed deep into Korea. 
They occupied the Jap-held southern 
half of bleak: Sakhalin Island and landed 
on the northernmost Kurile Islands that 
form steppingstones into Northern Japan. 


Growing numbers of enemy’ troops © 


threw away their arms and joined the 
long lines of ragged Japs trudging down 
dusty Manchurian roads to Soviet prison 
stockades. When a number of Jap offi- 
cers objected to the wholesale surren- 
der, they were: killed by their own men. 
Disgruntled Jap soldiers complained that 
they had lived for some time on one 
bowl of rice a day. In five days, the 
Russians rounded up 381, 000 enemy 
officers and men. : ~ 

One of the inhagpicst' of the prisoners 
was the effeminate, thin-shouldered pup- 
pet emperor of Manchuria, Henry Pu Yi. 
The: Soviets found: the frightened Man- 
chu and his entourage huddled on an air- 
field. at Mukden. But the Russians ap- 
parently considered: the frail, nearsight- 
ed: emperor (who had lost the Chinese 


throne twice at the:ages of 6 and 11) a_ 
helpless. pawn rather than a dangerous ° 


war criminal. Henry: Pu: Yi, said the Rus- 
sian commander-in-chief, Marshal. Alex- 
ander. M..: Vasilevsky, would. be. shown 
“proper” . consideration and would we 
“safe in ,my hands.” : 








Strict Social Code Offers Clue 
to Topsy-Turvy Mind of the Jap 


- ‘This week—typhoons permitting—tens 
of thousands of Americans will pass 
through the looking glass into an upside- 
down world where, without music, “The 
Mikado” might be played as straight 
philosophical drama. 

The people of this world are timid and 
childish, arrogant and guileful. They pro- 
fess a code: of absolute. purity and in- 
tegrity and will descend to any depth of 
—— to uphold it. ae say “yes” 


Associated Press 


Pu Yi: Under Red protection 


when “no” is intended and understood. 
They operate modern machinery and 
think in terms of a feudal system of five 
centuries ago. Their social code protects 
them in every dilemma, but this very 
formalism often proves their undoing. 
This code dictates behavior in 10,000 
contingencies on social occasions. Now 
the 10,001st faces the Japs. How will 
Jones-san act in defeat and under occu- 
pation of the inviolate soil he worships 
so. fantastically? Japanese social behavior 
offers the most clues. 
For ages the Japs have been sup- 
pressed. Rigid home discipline prepares 


ec to: be exploited throughout. life. | 
- Before Commodore Perry opened up Ja- 
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pan, the family was responsible to the 


clan strong-arm men who told its mem- 
bers what to do and collected taxes. 
After the restoration of the emperor, fam- 
ily allegiance .was transferred to the 
throne—in practice, the local police. The 
head of the family answers for his brood. 


Who Goes First: From birth the Jap 
learns almost every movement by rote-- 
the order in which the family rises, who 
pe first to the toilet, bath, and break- 

ast, who is served: first and who eats 
first; he is taught the precise height to 
hold a bowl when recéiving rice and the 
exact distance from the edge of a tray at 
which ‘to. place bow! and_ chopsticks. 
Growing up, he is told when and whom 
to marry. If a daughter is sold to.a broket 
or brothel keeper no questions are asked. 
Men.are conscripted, go to the military 
academy, pass into middle and high 
school (university), or drop their educa- 
tion and go to work by government ukase. 

From 7:50 to 8 each morning every 
Jap does exercises ‘as directed by the 
Tokyo radio. Before opening his books 
or starting his machine he’ bows at a 
shrine or toward .a portrait of the em- 
peror. In schools and factories recesses 
are merely occasions for marching or 
calisthenics. Even athletics are so regi- 
mented they are merely mass exercises, 


keeping alive Yamato Damashii (Spirit © 


of Old Japan). 


The Curious Simians: Beneath all 
this, the Jap is an intensely human be- 
ing, living at the extremes of an inferior- 
ity complex. He is aggressive when suc- 
cessful but in failure he is childishly 
timid. A gadget worshiper, he is. intoxi- 
cated by any novelty. His curiosity and 
inquisitiveness are almost simian. He 
loves laughter and good fellowship, but 
inhibitions hold him back. Because every- 
thing and everybody must lave a defined 
place, equality baffles him. Everyone else 
must be a superior or inferior. 

The complexities of an irrational lan- 


‘guage are small compared with the in- 


dividual psychological difficulties of oc- 
cupation. The viewpoints of Jap and 
American have nothing in common. A GI 
may find the picture of a great-grand- 
mother amusingly antique. A Jap farmer 
sees himself in the print of an ancestor 
three centuries back' for he thinks very 
much like him and lives in the same style 
house with the sole addition of electricity 
—the' only improvement encouraged by 
the government (to reduce the | fire 
hazard). ; 

Further, the Jap performs every action 
in the same well-defined way. He feels 
sure that’ what Japs have adhered to for 
sO many centuries must conform to im- 
mutable law the world over. Therefore, 
everyone in the world, even a debauched 
American, must have been taught the ex- 


‘ act: angle at which to bow to a superior 


or an’ inferior, where to sit in a room, 
how to hold a cup, and where to take off 


his boots. . Those who do not conform are’ 
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Manila Meeting: In this scene at the surrender conferences 
in Manila the Jap delegation faces the American negotiators 


International 


(left). Lt. Gen. Torashiro Kawabe, head of the Japanese dele- 
gation, and an aide stare glumly as they arrive (right). 
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deliberately insulting him and his house. 
Hence, he considers all foreigners over- 
bearing barbarians. 


To Lie Is Proper: Americans will re- 
gard the Jap custom of giving pleasing, 
rather than factual, answers as devious 
or deliberate lying. Ask a Jap the dis- 
tance to a certain place, and the answer 
bears no relation to actual mileage but 
reflects his estimate of how tired you are. 
Thus you leave happy and it has been 
a pleasant encounter. 

Or there is the noncommittal reply: 
Call on a man ten times in one day and 
each time you will be told he is out. On 
the eleventh visit ask when he will re- 
turn and you will be told no one knows. 
Follow it up and you discover it may be 
in six months and, as an afterthought, 
that he is in Hsinking, or Honolulu, or 
even jail. Promises are often made only 
because refusal would have been impolite. 

The correct visitor or guest sees, hears, 
and does nothing..He merely accepts 
hospitality in conformance with the age- 
old etiquette. Since space is limited, a 
host may pass several times through the 
zashiki (living room) where you wait, 
before formally presenting himself. Until 
he slides to his knees and bows, you must 
talk to the servant or children through 
and around him, for he does not exist 
socially. If having dressed before your 
eyes, he does not wish to encounter you, 
he may walk off leaving a message that 
he is not in. Only a boor would question 
such treatment. 


Can This Be Love? Sex is simple in 
Japan—for the Japs. Sex itself is a function 
not worth discussion. Marriage has little 
to do with it. A man marries for social 
advancement or to get a housekeeper. 
Marriages are almost perfunctory. Divorce 


is obtained by registering at the local 
administrative office. Many do not regis- 
ter marriages until pregnancy makes it 
expedient. But the wife is always virtual- 
ly her husband’s property. Adultery on 
her part is not a complicating emotional 
slip but an affront to his authority, a 
violation of his property rights. 

A daughter who becomes involved with 
the wrong man presents a social rather 
than a moral problem. Plans for her mar- 


--riage may have to be altered. She may 


have to be married off into a lower rather 
than the desired higher class—or sold as 
a prostitute for cash. The wife has no 
proprietary right in her husband, and may 
not complain at what we would call in- 
fidelities. But the husband does not bring 
his extramarital affairs into the household 
—the wife’s eminent domain. It is not un- 
common for a wife to make arrangements 
at a geisha house for her husband and 
friends to stage a party. She knows ‘that 
as an entertainer she cannot compete 
with the professional geisha, who are not 
ipso facto prostitutes—they at least have 
free will in the matter and a reputation 
for virtue is often their greatest asset. 
The only unforgivable sin involving 
the sexes is public display of affection. 


In the streets a Japanese woman trots 


sheeplike a couple of paces behind her 
man, while in company men and women 
are kept rigidly apart. Physical contact, 
the merest touch, is absolutely taboo. At 
a mixed party the men may get very 


drunk and indulge in any kind of lan- . 


guage, the elder women may crack inde- 
cent jokes and. the younger perform 
lascivious dances together. But for a man 
to lay hand on a woman, even his own 
wife, would start a devastating scandal. 

It is all upside-down—including the de- 
light the Japs take in knowing that we 
think it so. 


_ cries of protest. One of Gen. Charles de 


London Objects we 


Last week, as the Japs prepared to 
surrender Hong Kong, the British made it 
clear that they meant to continue their 
103-year-long control. When Chung- 
king announced that since Hong Kong 
lay within China’s military zone, its 
troops had moved to occupy it, London 
objected sharply. Prime Minister Atlee 
told the House of Commons that “plans 
for reestablishing British administration 
in the colony are fully prepared.” Brit- 
ish officials in London made ready to re- 
turn to Hong Kong by plane. 

In Chungking, British and Chinese offi- 
cials hastily conferred. Two days later, 
Chiang Kai-shek issued a brief statement: 
“China will not send any troops to re- 
ceive the Japanese surrender at Hong 
Kong.” A British naval force was dis- 
patched to take over the colony. 


ows 


Whose Indo-China? 


In South China, 6,000 French troops 
stood ready to reenter French Indo-China. 
A portion of the French Fleet and a 
French air force unit prepared to back 
them up. Suddenly, in London, a Foreign 
Office spokesman announced that France 
was not “at the moment in a. physical 
position to. take over the responsibilities” 
of administering its colony immediately 
after its liberation. Instead, the Chinese 
Government and the Southeast Asia Com- 
mand under Admiral Lord Louis Mount- 
batten would march into French Indo- 
China. When French administrators ar- 
rived, the job would be: theirs. 

French officials promptly raised angry 


Gaulle’s attachés declared: “We are defi- 
nitely taking over.” In. Washington, an- 
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other. French official ,insisted: “We have 
_ the, forces necessary. to. oecupy. and. ad- 
minister: Indo-China ‘any, time. the Allied 
shipping pool will give us our own nine 
to transport them out there.” 


oo 
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China Fins Chaos : 


It looked last week as though Gen- . 


eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek had won the 
_ imminent. civil war with the Chinese 
Communists before the fighting had even 
begun. For on Aug. 26, the National 
Government in Chungking revealed the 
terms of the treaty previously signed in 
Moscow with the Soviet. Once again 
Moscow had _ pulled. the rug out from 
under. a Communist party in another 
country. Russia promised to respect the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
China, not to interfere in its internal 
affairs and to provide moral and material 
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“aid to. the- National. Government . of 
Chiang ‘Kai-shek. If words meant any- 
thing the ‘Chinese Reds had been de- 
prived of any prospect of | ‘support from 





outside while the Chungking regime had 


the powerful backing of the United 
States and-now also of the Soviet. 

The rest of the treaty made the pro- 
visions. that: had. been forecast. (NEws- 
WEEK, July 16). Russia gained partial 
control of the Chinese Eastern and South 
Manchurian railways, the use of Dairen 
as a commercial port and of Port Arthur 
as a naval base. China. virtually with- 
drew all claims to Outer Mongolia while 
Russia confirmed Chinese sovereignty in 
Manchuria and promised to withdraw its 
troops from there in three months. 


‘My Humble Self’: The Chinese Com- 
munists were now confronted with the 
unhappy choice of settling with Chiang 
Kai-shek, or fighting on with whatever 
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arms they could capture or make them- 
selves. Since the Jap surrender, they had 
defied Chiang by racing Chun: 
troops to gain control of enemy-held ter- 
ritory. The Generalissimo sent. one urgent 
plea after another to the top Communist 
leader, Mao Tze-tung, to come to Chung- 
king to negotiate. At first, Mao remained 
adamant. He had refused to meet with 
Chian 
simo first broke with the Chinese Reds. 
But as soon as the terms of the Chung- 
king-Moscow treaty were announced, 
Mao hastily accepted Chiang’s invitation. 
“I appreciated your telegram,” he wired 
the Generalissimo. “My humble. self is 
most willing to come to Chungking to 
discuss national peace and reconstruction 


since 1927, when the Generalis- . 


with you.” 


The Communists had taken over scores 
of towns in Northeastern China. But 
Chiang’s forces gained control of the key 
cities of Nanking and Shanghai (where 
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with 


powder. 





tactical field of 


Hiroasaued: Man no longer fought only 
breast to breast, but the forces of attack 
and defense were obliged to open up. 
Real strategic power still, however, lay 
in the political field. 

The advent of air power, coupled 
with its ability to utilize cosmic power 
over every foot of*world space, as will 
come in time, has immensely increased 
the destructive effect of war and broad- 
ened its field of endeavor. Now more 
than ever, must this destructive power 
be harnessed more closely to a benevo- 

lent political realm of world dimensions. 
) _ Concerning the impingement, of cos- 
§ mic , energy via the air route into the 
field of military endeavor, we know 
little of what the future portends. We 
do know, however, that this energy must 
be controlled | or neutralized, and that 
‘as long as it must be transported in. the 
present types of aircraft, its target effec- 
: tiveness can be limited somewhat. 

‘A question now arises. Can. air‘ power 
accompanied by the potential of the 
‘cosmic bomb take over completely the 
5 functions of sea. peecet 





In a way, but 
infinitely 
greater potential, 
the advent of 
atomic energy 
into the art of war 
bears some simi- 
larity to the in- 
troduction of gun- 
With 
gunpowder __ the 


encounter was 


:&s 


From the example of Hiroshima we 
may glean some sketchy data. The cos- 
mic bomb will (1) force a wider dis- 
persal of forces than either gunpowder 
or the older type of bomb, and (2) it 
should force changes to be made in 
what were formerly considered standard 
types of sea tactical formations. 

The cosmic bomb will make it haz- 
ardous to attempt to move large bodies 
of ships across the seas in mass form2- 
tions, with insufficient intervals between 
formations and scanty distances be- 
tween ships. Better to sail individual- 
ly and_ risk the submarine, or adopt 
other formations less susceptible to de- 
struction. 


The immediate concern of the 
Navy is to utilize that type of tactical 
formation: best adapted to protect large 
numbers of ships from all forms of air 


attack and also against the typhoon, ° 


which can be extremely destructive. To 
guide us in our choice, we have two 


aes (1) Individual ships are better. 


fitted to ride out the typhoon than when 


they are massed; (2) from the air 


photographs taken after the Hiroshima 


bombing, the destructive range of the | 
atomic. bomb used can be estimated as . 





chinks. With guides: sirens at, the 
heads of columns. it can still be useful 
if Laat RECRERE columns and. dis- 


Cosmic Energy and Sea Power-Together < 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


tances between ships be increased. This } 


type of formation served us well in the 
Atlantic against the submarine. 

Another type is known as the concen- 
tric, with the guide at the center of the 
formation. This type is not entirely 
novel, but it is strictly a cruising forma- 
tion in open seas. It has been used pre- 
viously in fleet exercises. This type of 
formation is simple. Course. and. front 
can be changed quickly by a simple 
turn movement of individual ships, 
familiar to all sailors. 

To make all these changes is more 
complicated in the rectangular forma- 
tion, since head-of-column movements, 
as well as turn movements, must be 


used if the guide positions are to be 


maintained. In the last war, the Ger- 
mans used turn tactics against the Brit- 
ish head-of-column movements very 
effectively at Jutland. ' 


An example of the concentric. system 


is given below: 


Guide at center. Bearing and distance 
determined -by radar, or }- 
other means. Depth of water under keel } 
determined by fathometer: Draw three }: 


from guide determ 


concentric. circles. around guide with 
radit ‘of- 10,000—20,000—30,000 yards. 


Total radius 15 miles, diameter 30 ¢ 
| miles. Number of ships accommodated 
is on -each nh at je more ner 
‘+ 5,000 ‘om neighbors—inner circle { 
13—second circle SS -ouker circle 87. 


Total.74.. Formation can ‘be’ opened or 
closed, by, individual. ships. moving 


toward or .away from guide on fixed.$ 


bearings: This formation can with ease 


be ‘transformed into Hines of columns.: 
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_ American troops were also reported to 


have landed), and the big South China 
port of Canton. Reports of clashes be- 
tween the Chinese Reds and Kuomintang 
troops began to die down. 

In the meantime, Chungking made pre- 
liminary arrangements to disarm 1,090,- 
000 Jap troops in China. Japanese envoys 
were informed that Kuomintang forces 
under Gen. Ho Ying-chin would occupy 
Formosa and the northern part of French 
Indo-China, as well as enemy-held strong- 
holds in China, itself. The date of the 











formal surrender was set for Sept. 3, in 
Nanking, Chiang’s former capital, and 
the site of some of the most infamous 
Japanese atrocities of the war. 
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Thailand, Ally in Secret, 


Snooped Under Japs’ Noses 


Thailand’s cancellation of its 1942 
declaration of war seemed like the last 
gesture of a rueful enemy satellite. But 
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foreigners. At the top, Commodore Perry meets-the Japanese commissioners at Yoko- 
hama in 1854. At right, Emperor Meiji greets Ulysses S. Grant. The former President 
visited Japan in 1879 as the Japanese furiously modernized their civilization. 
The picture on the left shows the arch erected at Nagasaki to celebrate the 1902 
Japanesé-British alliance—high point in Japanese fricndship for the West. 


-*) Bettman Archive Photos’ 


Opening Door: These pictures show three phases of Japan's relations with 
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the welcome given it by Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes indicated there 
was more to it than that. Actually, Thai- 
land had organized an extensive under- 
ground against the Japanese. Walter Fitz- 
maurice, assistant chief of NEWSWEEK'S 
Washington bureau, sends this first ac- 
count of how the Thai underground was 
formed and operated.. 
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The underground was in the mind of . 
Thailand’s Minister to Washington, M. R. 
Seni Pramoj, on Jan. 25, 1942, when he 
called on Cordell Hull, then Secretary 
of State, with the war declaration just 
issued by the quisling Premier Luan 
Pibul Songgram (the Premier had offer 
only token resistance to Jap occupation a 
few weeks earlier). Pramoj tapped his 
coat and said to Hull: “I’m keeping the 
declaration in my pocket because I am 
convinced it does not represent the will 
of the Thai people. With American help, 
I propose to prove it.” 


Daggers for 37: Six months later, 37 
Thai students, picked from the hundreds 
attending American universities and 
trained in espionage by the United States 
Army, arrived at Chungking. The Minis- 
ter’s military aide, Lt. Col. Luang K. Kun- 
jara, who had established Free Thai head- 
quarters there, gave them final instruc- 
tions and radio codes before they boarded 
planes from which they were parachuted 
over the jungles of their homeland. 

Pibul, egged on by the Japs, had by 
this time embarked on a course of ex- 
pansion and racial persecution. But nei- 
ther the two successive slices of French 
Indo-China and a chunk of British Burma 
given him by the Japs, nor his own de- 
crees barring the country’s 1,600,000 
Chinese from their long-established mo- 
nopoly on trade and commerce, im- 
pressed the Thai peasantry. By August 
1944, the ferment started by Pramoj’s 
ban boiled up in a palace political crisis. 
Pibul gave way to the “independent” 
Premier Luang Kovid Aphaivongse, 
whose appointment, the Thai military 
and political leaders told the Japs, would 
assure their continuing loyalty. 

Outwardly, the new Cabinet was co- 
operative. Trade picked up’ between 
Japan and Thailand and so did travel. 
Unknown to the Japs, members of the 
Thai underground returning from Japan 
spotted targets for the United States 
Army Air Forces, then reported .the re- 
sults of pinpoint and strategic bombings. 
The active underground grew to 10,000; 
its strength in army, navy, and palace 
circles became such that early last fall 
the leaders asked- the green light for an 
uprising. Admiral Lord Louis’ Mount- 


‘batten, whose Southeast Asia theater 


encompassed Thailand, demurred, citing 
supply difficulties and the need of co- 
ordinating Thai operations with those 
planned later in Burma. The underground 
was still «:: #1 Mountbatten’s signal 
when the | ud for peace. 











Make yourself at home-anywhere! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


You're getting a peep at a good 
thing in store for tomorrow — an en- 


tirely new kind of American home. 


— both permanent and portable! 
It’s one of the Wingfoot Homes, 

_ developed by Goodyear to answer 
the need for comfortable, healthful, 


economical living quarters for fam- - 


ilies of moderate incomes. Com- 
plete with three rooms and bath, 
each compact house provides mod- 
ern living facilities for four persons. 

You will enjoy the unique advan- 
‘tages of your Wingfoot Home even 
if you have to move ... for, with a 


few simple adjustments, this sturdy, 


well-built modern house can be 
transported by truck. It will be your 
permanent home no matter where 
you may live. 

Into the development of the Wing- 
foot Home have gone many months 
of research, testing, improving. It 
is already more than a post-war 
dream for dozens of these attractive 
houses are being used today by 
Goodyear workers in the West. But 
their beauty, convenience and as- 
tonishingly low cost will not be avail- 
able to the public until after the war. 


The world’s leading builder of tires and 
a pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also 
works in many other vital fields — avia- 
tion, metals, chemistry, plastics . . « 
searching always for new and better 

ways to serve you. 


BUY WAR BONDS=BUY FOR KEEPS 


¢00D,>YEAR 


TKE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





REPEAT PERFORMANCE 


On plane after plane, “rising suns” line up beside “swastikas” as the men and 
planes that helped smash the Nazis join the fight against the Japs. * Strange 
are the island-dotted open seas to the pilots who earned their “swastikas” 

* over the hedgerows and winding 
rivers of the European Continent. 

* But familiar as the voice of 

an old friend is the smooth- 

running power of their 

Allison engines. Pilots 

learned half a world away 

that the name Allison 

means quality 

workmanship— 


and a reliable, 


dependable product. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


POWERED BY ALLISON 


P-38 —Lightning 
P-39— Airacobra 
P-40o— Warhawk 
A-36 and P-51A— Mustang 
P-63—Kingcobra 


More than 65,000 Allison engines 
have been built for the above planes 
of the U.S. Army Air Forces. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL Motors SYMPHONY OF THE Air —NBC Network 
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Nation Aims Toward Jobs for All 








in Change-Over to Ways of Peace 


me But War Workers Are Slow 
in Taking Available Employment 
as Many Curbs Are Dropped 


From 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, to 
Capitol Hill last week, Washington had 
only one theme: reconversion. 

@ On his desk in the White House, Presi- 
dent Truman replaced a model of a gun 
with a model of a plow. 

@ In the high-ceilinged Senate Banking 
and Currency committee room a score of 
witnesses discussed the nation’s No. 1 
reconversion objective—jobs for all. 

@ At a dozen points between the White 
House and the Capitol—the War Produc- 
tion Board, the Office of Price Adminis- 
‘tration, the Department of Agriculture— 
officials worked far past dusk at their big- 
gest task since Pearl Harbor: the relaxa- 
tion of all wartime controls that might 
hamper the speediest transition back to 
peacetime production. 

@ At the War and Navy Departments, 
the burden was not dissimilar: the or- 
derly discharge of the maximum number 
of service men and women consistent 
with the needs of American forces of oc- 
cupation in Europe and Asia. 


By the week end, the achievements . 


were not to be discounted. The Presi- 
dent had terminated Lend-Lease (see 
page 38), laid the preliminary ground 
work for a management-labor conference 
under government auspices, and taken a 
direct hand in reconversion through daily 
conferences with Reconversion Director 
John W. Snyder. 

In Congress, the spotlight was on the 
pending Full Employment Bill, with 
President Truman’s request for Federal- 
ly bolstered unemployment compensa- 
tion holding first position on the agenda 
of the legislators when they reconvene 
Sept. 5. 


The Rush Continues: From wartime 
agencies flowed a steady stream of re- 
laxation orders lifting production con- 
trols on automobiles, radios, trucks, re- 
frigerators, and even nylons. 

From the Army Air Forces came plans 
to release 1,400,000 men within the next 
year; from the Navy a 40 per cent re- 
duction in its’ September draft quotas; 
from the Army a promise to lower its 
discharge point score, although with 
President Truman’s request for two 
more years of draft for men 18 through 
25, it was evident that replacements 
would be needed. 


But the week was not without its pain- 

1 reminders of war. To the White 
House on Thursday went 28 servicemen 
heroes (see page 76). President Truman 
personally hung the Congressional Medal 
of Honor around the neck of each. When 
he came to two veterans, legless in wheel 
chairs, the President could no longer re- 
strain his tears. Even in the happy head- 
long rush back to peace the scars of war 
showed plainly. 


Associated Press 
President Truman: Tears for a medalist 


Unemployed—by Choice 


In the conflicting reports on unemploy- 
ment last week one thing stood out: 
Everywhere in the nation moderate-pay 
jobs were going begging. Especially in 
the sorely undermanned service indus- 
tries—restaurants, hotels, laundries, clean- 
ing plants, etc.—countless thousands of 
vacancies remained unfilled. But dis- 
charged war workers likewise turned up 
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their noses at industrial jobs. The reason 
was clear: less pay than they received in 
war plants. Refusal to take jobs left many 
men and women ineligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation. In cities from coast 
to coast-the rolls of disgruntled mounted 
rapidly. 

Last week NEwsweEEX asked its corre- 
spondents to appraise the job situation in 
their areas. Representative reports follow: 

Boston: Many discharged workers are 
taking vacations, while stores and service 


industries clamor for help. On the whole, - 


however, New England is in excellent 
position to meet the reconversion emer- 
gency. An estimated 80 per cent of war- 
time workers will be kept for peacetime 
production; with fewer “war-baby” plants 
than any other area, the Northeast is in 
good shape to reconvert speedily. - 

Detroit: Of the nation’s major indus- 
trial areas, Detroit appears the hardest 
hit, yet the most optimistic. An esti- 
mated 200,000 workers were made job- 
less in less than a week, and another 
50,000 are drawing their final war-job 
pay checks. But Detroit stands in line 
for a record recovery. Automotive-in- 
dustry spokesmen say the first quarter of 
1946 will find production at the best 
prewar level, and by late spring or early 
summer production double that of prewar 
averages will be reached. 

San Francisco: This city has more 
than $163,000,000 worth of municipal 
peacetime work waiting to be done. No 
unemployment crisis exists, nor is one ex- 
pected to develop. Railroads and can- 
neries are begging for help. San Fran- 
cisco converted from ship construction 
to ship repair last winter, and the latter 
may continue for months. The only over- 
supply on the labor market is the woman 
worker with only industrial experience. 
She can’t be placed. 

Daas: With the exception of avia- 
tion plants, wartime industries plan quick 
reconversion, hoping to have more men 
working by the year’s end than before 
the war. The great bulk of disengaged 
workers remain in Dallas, living on money 
saved from high wartime salaries while 
waiting for desirable jobs to turn up. 
The housing situation thus continues 
critical. 

Kansas City: Although more than 
7,000 job openings are on file with the 
local USES office, most do not offer 
wages comparable to those paid by war 
plants. More than 40,000 persons have 
lost jobs in major plants, but there are 
indications that many will take several 
weeks’ rest before seeking work again. 
Virtually all service industries and many 
manufacturing plants, warehouses, ga- 
rages, chain stores, and offices are asking 
for help. 

ATLANTA: Georgia is stepping into re- 
conversion with greater speed than most 
Southern states. As a main distributing 
point Atlanta will offer many jobs. Sev- 
eral thousand men _ will begin work in’ a 
few days on a large new automobile as- 
sembly plant; others will go to cotton- 
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textile plants which have been struggling 
for years with less than half their normal 


working forces. The textile plants have 


immense backlogs of orders. 

Los ANGELES: California has a $734,- 
000,000 unemployment-compensation 
fund, and even with more than 200,000 
workers expected to be laid off in this 
southern section by Jan. 1, the state can 
stand the strain. About 100,000 persons 
have been discharged since the war's end, 
but there are now approximately 50,000 
job vacancies. It is evident that dismissed 
war workers are in no hurry to accept 
jobs in private industry. They either take 
vacations or hold off for preferred work 
at pay comparable to that of war jobs. 
Thousands are leaving the state for homes 
in other sections from which they came 
to take advantage of California's war- 
time opportunities (see page 31). 

Co._umsus: Industries in Ohio, with 
the exception of plane plants, escaped 
shutdowns; many were swinging almost 
immediately into peacetime production. 
The majority of the 15,000 unemployed 
appear to be shopping around. Steel and 
railroad manufacturing industries are 
seeking men. 

Cuicaco: Officials estimate that more 
than 100,000 jobs in non-war and service 
industries will soon be available in this 
area. Before reconversion of war indus- 
tries absorbs manpower to an appreciable 
extent, a layoff peak of 150,000 workers 
probably will be reached. Mail-order 
houses, drug chains, department stores, 
and many other businesses which have 
operated without sufficient help during 
the war years are offering thousands of 
permanent positions. 

New York: By the end of the year 
New York State expects to have 600,000 
workers on unemployment-compensation 
rolls, but the state’s $1,000,000,000 un- 
employment-insurance fund is  consid- 
ered adequate to meet demands. In New 
York City at the week end 73,400 persons 
had filed claims for unemployment com- 
pensation, and the total is expected to 
reach 235,000 within . another week. 
There were 57,000 listed job vacancies 
in the city. - 


The States Want to Know: The 
states, considering themselves generally 
in good position to meet demands, eyed 








Washington with no little apprehension, 
seeking the official administration atti- 
tude. Significantly, Director of Reconver- 


sion John W. Snyder estimated that _ 


5,000,000 persons would lose their jobs 
by November, with the total 8,000,000 
by next spring. This did not mean, how- 
ever, that that many would be out of 
work, for within six months millions will 


have been absorbed in non-war or recon- ° 


verted industries. But the question asked 
by the states, frankly jealous of the right 
to say how their own money shall be 
spent, was: What will Congress do when 
it reconvenes Sept. 4? 

New York State did not want to wait 
to find out. Bluntly it requested President 
Truman .to return to it the state’s em- 
ployment services, now a part. of the 
United States Employment Service, and 
said that it was prepared to operate 
its own unemployment machinery with- 
in 30 days. 

From every quarter came reports that 
recreational areas were swamped with 
ex-war workers. Even Canadian resorts 
were enjoying a late-summer boom, made 
possible by the removal of gas rationing. 
And from every district reports showed 
that only a small percentage of women 
who had done war work were looking 
for immediate reemployment. A Texas 
dispatch was typical. There a survey dis- 
closed that 6,000 women discharged from 
one aircraft plant said they would return 
to their homes and would not seek othe 
industrial jobs. 


The Brighter Outlook: Nearly every 
community had some sort of municip 
project on paper, usually with funds 
banked to defray costs. Chief delays in 
getting these programs started were 
caused by lack of materials and contracts 
with the Federal government for finan- 


~ cial aid. 


Thus, last week the employment pic- 
ture was generally encouraging. But one 
of the principal problems was that of 
getting the people to the jobs. The hard- 
est hit would be those sectors where 
strictly. war industries have ‘been the 
mainstay since 1940. Obviously immense 
migrations, such as those which occurred 
with the advent of war, would have to be 
carried out -before-the Elysian Fields. of 
full reemployment could be reached...’ . 


we 


Shoemaker—Chicago Daily News : 


AGIIsaGlIsa... 


To most Americans, the books of Ger- 
trude Stein are simply a series of typo- 
graphical errors written in Paris by an 
“arty” woman who should have come 
home long ago. Last week, Miss Stein, 
who has weathered two wars in France 
without nostalgia for her native land, 
was in the process of becoming a sort of 
Left Bank Ermie Pyle. She confided to 
C. L. Sulzberger of The New York Times 
that she had begun anew novel titled 
“Brewsie and Willie” and that it was 
about GI’s and what GI’s are thinking. 

“I am -completely drowned in the 
American Army,” the 71-year-old novel- 
ist told Sulzberger. “I eat, think, and 
sleep GI so my French friends are dis- 
gusted with me. I am almost the only 
American woman in civilian clothes these 
boys see and I am an older woman and 
many of them talk to me as if I were 
their mother.” 





“‘TGet Pretty Angry’: Then she offered 
a thumbnail estimation of the GI frame 
of mind: “The GI’s are worried. Their 
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minds are being deadened. They lack 
spiritual courage. They lack interest in 
home politics, except locally. They don’t 
believe anything is true . . . They haven't 
retigne any more. You don’t see any 
Bibles around like you did after the last 
war. They worship efficiency and only 
efficiency ... 

“I was on a plane with some soldiers. 
I asked them if they had any Bibles with 
them. One soldier said: “Why do we need 
Bibles? If you have a good ground crew 
your plane stays up.’ They know all the 


percentages of error and they figure: 


“What has God got to do with it?’ 

“At the same time when all Europe is 
going left, our boys are terribly conserva- 
tive. They’re more conservative than any- 
one on earth. That’s one thing that makes 
them nervous. They dimly realize that 
the Germans were all these things. I get 
pretty angry with it all...” 





Far richer, war workers trek home from the West Coast over the road Okies and Arkies followed out of the dust bowl 


Grapes of Joy 


Under the wooden awning of the Cali- 
fornia-Arizona border checking station on 
U.S. Highway 66 the thermometer reg- 
istered 114. The heavy woman in the big 
sedan, which headed a long line of wait- 
ing cars, held a naked baby limply on 
her wide lap. On the floor of the car was 
a basin of water in which she placidly 
soaked her bare feet. Drying diapers 
dangled from a car window, and on the 
roof were mattresses, a rocking chair, a 
chicken coop, a wash tub, and numerous 
cooking ‘utensils. 

Two youngsters, flushed from the ter- 
rific Mojave Desert heat, shared the rear 
of the car with two shirtless young men. 
At the wheel a graying, leather-faced 
the high faded overalls cs ome ts 

e highway inspector who was digg 
into battered suitcases and bundles. 2 

“What's in here?” asked the officer. He 
dipped his hand into a large can and 





came up with a fat bundle of $50 and 
$100 bills. 

The man at the wheel smiled. “More 
than $10,000 in there,” he said. “Reckon 
we'll be some folks when we get home.” 


East from Canaan: The inspector's 
face showed no surprise. He nodded, 
dropped the money, and waved the car 
ahead. In one day last week, 5,760 cars 
from California carrying discharged war 
workers had rolled through the border 
station, and the pockets of 80 per cent 
of the occupants bulged with folding 
money. 

The scenes were reminiscent of dust- 
bowl days. The same Okies and Arkies 
were on the roads, but no longer were 
they hopeless, poverty-stricken, hungry 
migrants. They were people rich, trium- 
phant, and happy with thoughts of days 
to come in the communities they had left 


a decade ago—Cross Bow, Armchair, 
Honey Grove, and scores of lesser spots. 
Many had saved their war-plant earnings 
through four years of steady work. 
Countless families with four.or more 
members of working age were carrying 
sums ranging from $5,000 to $50,000. 
It would have been paradise for a Jesse 
James, -but no one seemed worried and 
no one seemed to want any truck with 
banks. They were going home, and their 
dreams had come true. California had 
been no less than a promised land. 


a 


This for GI Joe 


To help eliminate confusion on veter- 
ans’ rights which has become widespread 
since the war's end, NEwswEEk herewith 


- presents a blueprint of the privileges and 
_ benefits available to servicemen and serv- 


icewomen holding honorable discharges. 
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Individual reprints may be had without 
cost by addressing this magazine. 


Along America’s streets last week the 
familiar faces, long unseen, and the 
tanned, fit bodies still unused to civilian 
clothes, reappeared in ever-larger num- 
bers. More and more the home front’s 
eye caught the glitter of the tiny gold 
lapel pin which is Uncle Sam’s symbol 
for the honorably discharged fighting 
man. For the bulk of the 11,000,000 men 
under arms at the peak of war, home- 
coming was still a matter of months. But 
enough had returned* to make the dis- 
charged veteran a sharp, immediate prob- 
lem—No. 1 on the giant agenda of recon- 
version to peace. 

To the peace planners, no less than 
to the soldier himself, the chief veteran 
worry was jobs. In Boston, addressing 300 
draft officials, Selective Service Director 


Acme 


Lewis B. Hershey reluctantly admitted 
that with the expiration of the draft act 
would come the automatic end of its 
Section 8—the much-mooted and all-im- 
portant guarantee to a GI that he would 
find his old job or its equivalent waiting 
upon his return. ; 

In Washington the next day President 
Truman spoke up promptly to quash the 
national unease provoked by. General 
Hershey’s bombshell. Should present laws 
prove ineffective, the Chief Executive de- 
clared, the GI’s right to reemployment 
would still be protected even if new laws 
had to be passed to do so. 

The President’s forthright stand typi- 
fied the attitude of all his countrymen. 
Gratefully they had long since determined 
against a repetition of the last postwar’s 
treatment of the discharged veteran, when 
his ticket to civil life had been no. more 
than a railway voucher to his point of in- 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
Voom P-00 Nev. May 1968 


APPLICATION FOR HOSPITAL TREATMENT OR DOMICILIARY CARE 
‘The applicant should forward this form, when fully executed, with the original or a certified copy of his discharge or release 
from lest period of service, to the Veterans Administration facility nearest his home, which is located at ..... ws ose s ove 


re ee 





oe wenereneenceevene C=NO. 
(Print) (Last name) (First name) (Middle name) 








hereby apply for admission to a Veterans Administration facility for *(hospital treatment) (domiciliary care) ccc 


Social Security No. 





- (Mate ef birth). —. {Celor) (Sex) (Place of birth) 


(Present place of residence) 





VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
EXPLANATION OF HOME LOAN GUARANTY 
(Under the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944) : LZ, 


Veterans should read this explanation before signing the application form 


IMPORTANT—PLEASE READ 


DISCHARGE OR A RELEASE 


' Gt SUBMITTING THIS APPLICATION ATTACH A CERTIFIED COPY OF 
YOUR FROM ACTIVE 


VETERANS 4 
Naawe 





VETERAN'S APPLICATION FOR A COURSE OF EDUCATION OR TRAINING OR 
' A REFRESHER OR RETRAINING COURSE UNDER PART VIII 





(Last name—Print eleariy) 


(First aame) * (Middle name) 








Finance Form 1860 
(Meviesd Jen. 1943) 


MANAGER, VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 








VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


CERTIFICATION OF ELIGIBILITY 9 = ciincun. °°" 








(Name—Last) (First) (Middle) 








(Service er esrial aumhord 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Hoan Guaranty Certificate 
ISSUED BY 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
State (tare proverty i iocaiadd ‘Homber {tebe tidy tas 





(Lender) 
(Exzectly as appears as payee of note) 


« ‘eteran) 
(Szact'y a0 to be signed on note end mortgage) 


|Borrower—V. 





~ (Address), 





(Address) 








DISABLED VETERAN'S APPLICATION FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The home front’s mammoth program of veteran benéfits envisions costs far exceeding the last war’s $13,500,000,000 ... 


duction and $60, presumably for a new 
suit of clothes. This time he would: have 
the guarantee of at least a year’s security 
and the manifold benefits of a GI Bill of 
Rights—a program whose eventual cost 
would be a fantastic figure utterly dwarf- 
ing the $13,500,000,000 expended on the 
ex-fighters of the last generation. 


Welcoming the Warrior: Long be- 
fore victory, the nation had made known 
its bountiful intentions not only in the 
passage of Federal and state legislation 
granting veterans unprecedented bene- 
fits, but in the phenomenal rise of all 
manner of agencies, public and private, 
geared to see that they got them. By the 
time of the Jap surrender, organizations 
proposing to give the returning veteran 
a helping hand had grown so numerous 
as to elicit a caustic comment from a 
Federal administrator: “They're all trying 
to swing on the veteran’s coattails and 
perpetuate themselves.” ’ 

The danger that confusion and over- 
lapping would defeat the very purpose of 
the veterans’ programs prompted the 
armed forces themselves to “brief” the 


_ serviceman, just prior to his release, on 


his rights and privileges as a dischargee. 
Even so, Veterans Administration officials 
found, ‘the excitement of getting out of 
uniform frequently made a man forget 
all he had been told. ; 


The ABC’s of Adjustment: The basic 
facts of adjustment are these. From a 
local charity or relief society or the Sal- 
vation Army a temporarily stranded dis- 
chargee may get a meal or emergency” 


funds. From a local legal-aid society or 
the Red Cross he may get help with such 
personal problems as divorces and other 
litigation. From the experience of long- 
established veterans’ groups he may get 
sage interpretation of confusing govern- 
ment dicta. But basically the only type 
of “aid” a dischargee can get from most 
“veterans’ aid” groups are (1) vocational 
advice as well as tips on job openings, 
and (2) directions on the proper govern- 
ment agency to go to for actual help. 

On the state level, this agency goes by 
one or another name in each of the 48 


‘states, but its purpose is to see that the 


dischargee properly applies for benefits 
granted him by state law. On the national 
level, three main agencies are involved: 
(1) the United States Employment Serv- 
ice,. which helps him find a new job; (2) 
his draft board, which helps him get back 
his old one if he has any trouble; and 
(8) the Veterans Administration, now 
under the new management of Gen. 
Omar Bradley, which handles most of the 


Federal benefits granted him by Congress. 


What the GI Gets: Generally, all 
benefits apply to any honorable. dis- 
chargee of any rank of any branch of the 
service. Specifically they are as follows: 


MUSTERING-OUT. PAY a 


To help tide him over the immediate 
adjustment period, $100 for those who 
have served 60 days or less, $200 for 60 
days or more but no foreign service, $300 


for 60 days or more plus foreign service: 


Those with a base pay of $200 a month 
at the time of discharge (in the Army, 


a captain or higher-ranking officer) are.~. 


_ veteran could ‘prove as disa 
ployer as to employe. ©. _ inp 
The issue awaits Congressional clari- z 


not eligible. Payment is split into three 
installments—the time of discharge, 30 
days, and 60 days later—and comes from 
the veteran’s own branch of service. (So 
does any back pay which, through fail- 
ure of the paymaster to catch up or 
through the soldier's personal thrift, 
sometimes mounts fabulously.) 
OLD JOBS 

Under Section 8 of the draft act a 
veteran who wants his old job must apply 
—whether he worked for a private em- 
ployer or the Federal government—with- 
in 90 days of discharge. Trouble in re- 
instatement can be taken to a specially 
assigned “reemployment committeeman” 
on his draft board. If aid: is needed, the 
veteran can get the free legal assistance 
of the United States district courts and 
the Federal district attorney. 

Regardless of General Hershey’s fear 
of the death of Section 8, its specific pro- 
vision—reinstatement of a soldier to his 
job—will continue to be one of the major 
issues during the transition to peace. 
Hershey has held Section 8 to mean flatly 
that a veteran has overriding priority to 
his old job no matter if a civilian has 
established greater normal seniority to it, 
This view is actively supported by veter- 
ans’ groups and many employers, but has 
been differently interpreted. by regional 
War Labor Board panels and is vigorous- 
ly opposed by organized labor. The 
unions contend that the widespread prac- 
tice of “bumping” a. worker with years 
of .actual experience to, make way for a 
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VETERANS QOMINIFTRATION Cram No. 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 3 
APPRAISAL REPORT VETERAN’S APPLICATION FOR PENSION FOR DISABILITY NOT . 
J THE RESULT OF SERVICE IN THE ACTIVE MILITARY 
pulting thell ana = —— OR NAVAL FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 
, LENDER Ui tan ADDRESS seat - 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


EXPLANATION OF FARM LOAN GUARANTY 
(Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944) 


- (Veteran should read.this explanation before signing the application form) 





S APPLICATION FOR PENSION OR COMPENSATION FO 
DISABILITY RESULTING FROM SERVICE IN THE ACTIVE 
MILITARY OR NAVAL FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


PENALTIES PROVIDED IN PUBLIC ACTS COVERING PENSION AND COMPENSATION 


The assignment or transfer of any right or interest in any pension is void and has no 
‘ isan whe dill glodes co resdlevagioiee: fe some 
or who holds the same as collateral security for a debt, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction shall be fined a sum not exceeding $100 &nd the cost of the prosecution. 

_ Any person who knowingly er willfully makes or aids, or assists in the making or presentation of 
D false or fraudulent affidavi or writin DE ‘ encerming any im for nension_o 


Cram No. 





covering the transfer of any right or interest in any pension, 





Acme 


e.. along with education, jobs, medical care, pensions, and other benefits comes a lot of governmental red tape 


\ 


fication. Already one bill, introduced by 
Rep. Harold Knutson, Minnesota Repub- 
lican, would give the veteran credit for 
his military service in computing job 
seniority. Capitol Hill sentiment, backed 
by strong veterans’ organization pres- 
sure, points toward the establishment of 
veterans’ preference as a national policy. 

Another reinstatement headache: Of 
the some 850,000 veterans who have ap- 
plied for work with their former em- 
ployers, only one in four wants his old 
job; the others object that service life 
has given them additional skills. 

NEW JOBS 

Dischargees. who don’t want their old 
jobs, boys who went into service before 
they had regular employment, and the 
disabled are provided for under the GI 
Bill of Rights. Nearly 50 per cent of 
veterans have learned skills fitting them 
for civilian jobs with no added training; 
they are guided to the calling best suited 
to their abilities by War Manpower Com- 
mission job-matching charts. Example: 
Army or Navy airport control operators 
and certain types of mechanics and elec- 
tricians-are qualified to step directly into 
civilian employment. ; 

Others need only brief on-the-job ex- 
perience to master related civilian work. 
Through their draft boards they are 
routed to one of the 1,500 local USES 
offices for .placement. (The WMC, in- 
cidentally, has found enlisted men better 
qualified than officers to fit neatly into 
civilian jobs.) _ See 


For veterans whose service skills vary. 


too far-from the ordinary’ run of jobs, 
the GI Bill provides vocational training. 


Relatively few have applied—but a storm 


of applications is expected when the em- 


ployment market subsides. Management 
and labor, working wtih communities 
and: government agencies, have provided 
some 30,000 programs for apprentice 
training as craftsmen in every major 
skilled occupation. Local details vary, 
but as a rule the veteran gets credit for 
his service experience, which shortens 
his usual four-year apprenticeship. Added 
to his earnings as he learns are govern- 
ment allotments of from $50 to $75 per 
month—reduced as pay increases. Though 
in its infancy, this is one of the most 
promising facets of the veterans’ aid pro- 
gram. See 
In addition, private firms have initi- 
ated hundreds of veterans’ vocational 
programs. In some cases, the veteran is 
allowed a 80- to 60-day adjustment pe- 
riod, free of ordinary hours and plant 
discipline. Many offer medical help and 
loans. beyond government benefits. 

In the Federal government, the Civil 
Service Commission on Aug. 16 closed 
its appointment list to all but veterans, 
their families, or civilian employes whose 
jobs are being eliminated by the onset of 
peace. Here too the veterans get prefer- 
ence: In civil-service examinations they 


_ are entitled to 5 tol0 points.on their rat- 


ings simply by reason of military service. 
THE DISABLED : 

Two hundred veterans’ guidance cen- 

ters at schools and colleges offer vocation- 

al rehabilitation to disab abled dischargees— 

an ably directed program that so far has 

drawn ‘ virtuall 

quarter. Tuition, books, and equipment 


ally no criticism from any. 


are provided at government expense. Dur- 
ing training he gets $92 a month if single, 
$103.50 if married, plus $5.75 a month 
for each child, and $11.50 for each de- 
pendent parent. 

A dischargee with a nonservice-con- 
nected disability constituting a job handi- 
cap can, on application to the USES, 
be trained under a Federal-state program 
of rehabilitation operated in each state. 
If in financial need, he can get medical 
treatment, maintenance, and transporta- 
tion during training. 

READJUSTMENT. PAY 

To cover jobless periods, a Federal un- 
employment-compensation program grants 
veterans four weeks of unemployment 
pay for every month of active service 
after Sept..16, 1940, up to a total limit 
of 52 weeks. If the veteran is complete- 
ly unemployed, he receives $20 a week; 
if: partially unemployed and_ receiving. 
weekly wages of less than $23, he. gets 
the difference between his wage and the 
weekly allowance plus $3._ If self-em- 
ployed and, his net earnings in the. pre- 
vious month were less than $100, he is 
still eligible for some unemployment 
benefit. . 

“Most states have unemployment-cpm- 
pensation provisions too. A veteran eligi 
ble for both state and Federal benefits 
of this type: has his state benefits sub- 
tracted from the Federal allowance. _ 

EDUCATION 

Under the GI Bill of Rights a_dis- 
chargee with 90 days or more. in the... 
service is entitled to a year’s refresher or. 


_ retraining‘ course, If under. 25 when he. . 
_ entered the service he is entitled to. an.- 




















’ farm, or business up to a maxi- 
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amount of education equal to the actual 
time of his military career—up to a four- 
year maximum. The Veterans Administra- 
tion puts up to $500 a year toward his 
tuition, books, supplies, and similar ex- 
penses; it also provides a subsistence of 
$50 a month for a single veteran, $75 for 
a veteran with dependents. (The House 
has already passed a bill raising the sub- 
sistence from $50 to $60.) 

Red tape is practically nonexistent in 
the dischargee’s choice of schools and en- 
rollment. He may apply to the VA, USES, 
or his draft board and get advice—but 
that’s not necessary. He can go straight 
to any school that appeals to him or fits 
his needs—grammar, high, trade, business, 
or technical school, college or uni- 
versity, or even properly accredited 
foreign schools. He may want to 
learn to service vacuum cleaners, 
take calculus, become a theologian, 
or delve into Sanskrit—it’s -all one 
to the VA, as long as the school is 
state-accredited. 

LOANS 

Among GI’s a popular belief is 
that once a man is out of uniform, 
he can walk into the nearest bank, 
show his discharge papers and, 
without further ado, walk out 
with a $10,000 or a $20,000 loan. 
This, of course, is far from the 
case. No more than five years after 
the end of the war, a dischargee 
may get the VA to guarantee 50 
per cent of any loan for a home, 


mum of $2,000. First the veteran 
must find a lender (a private indi- 
vidual, a bank, a loan association, 
etc.); then he must apply to the 
VA for a certificate of eligibility 
(he is eligible if honorably dis- 
charged after service of 90 days or 
more, or less if discharged for disa- 
bility in the line of duty). 

According to VA rule, the loan 
must be repaid within twenty. years 
at not more than 4 per cent; fur- 
ther, a qualified representative of 
the government must assess the 
property to be purchased to see that 
it isn’t overvalued. If the value set 
on it by the seller is adjudged fair, 
the assessor OK’s the deal and the 
government’s guarantee follows. 

In some sections pressure has been 
strong to have this check removed as red 
tape. In some cases, depending on the 
individual, it is undeniably red tape. The 
government’s viewpoint: If a dischargee 
buys at an inflated price, and then the 
bottom drops out, he is apt to lose his 
home because he can’t meet payments, 
or fail in his business or on his farm. In 
that case a loan intended as a boon could 
become a millstone. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

A veteran gets preference in obtaining 
surplus property provided the equipment 
needed is used for business purposes and 
not for resale. In addition, he can obtain 
priorities for the purchase of equipment 
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and raw materials from various agencies 


—the Smaller War Plants Corp., the Farm 
Security Administration, the War Pro- 
duction Board, and the Office of Defense 
Transportation (trucks and taxis). The 
Office of Price Administration advises him 
for businesses coming under price con- 
trol and rationing. He may also apply 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
through its small-business loan program, 
for financial aid in reestablishing pre- 
war businesses. 
MEDICAL CARE 

Through the VA, a dischargee is en- 
titled to hospitalization for any ailment 
as long as he lives—without cost. But the 
VA makes this distinction: If the illness 





requiring hospitalization is service-con- 
nected, the dischargee gets it immedi- 
ately; if not, he must wait until there is 
room. This distinction is expected to be 


academic once the VA’s hospital-build-. 


ing program shifts into high. 
For medical service or dental care 


not requiring hospitalization, the VA- 


provides it if the condition was caused or 
aggravated in the line of a dischargee’s 
duty. This includes medicine, bridgework, 
appliances, and other work. 
PENSIONS 

If discharged with a service-connected 
disability, a veteran is entitled to a dis- 
ability pension of from $11.50 a month 
for a 10 per cent disability to $265 a 


Acme 
Discharge certificate: First step on the road back 


month for total disability. He gets a pen- 
sion for a nonservice-connected disability 
only if he is disabled to a permanent and 
total degree ($50 a month). 
INSURANCE 

Through the VA, a veteran may keep 
in force his eight-year national service 
life insurance by paying monthly premi- 
ums. This insurance, temporary and with- 
out loan or surrender value, may be con- 
verted at the end of the 8 years into 
ordinary life, twenty-payment, or 30- 
payment insurance (no death clause). 

DEPENDENTS’ BENEFITS 

If ‘a veteran dies from a service-con- 
nected disability before discharge his 
widow, children, or dependents are en- 
titled to a cash payment equaling 
six months of his pay. In addition, 
when pension claims have been 
filed with the VA (with proper 
proofs of relationship furnished), 
dependents are eligible as follows: 
(1) widow with no dependent chil- 
dren, $50 a month; (2) widow with 
one dependent child, $65 a month 
and $13 for each additional de- 
pendent child; (8) if mother is 
dead, one dependent child gets $25 
a month, two draw $88, each ad- 
ditional, $10 monthly; (4) a de- 
pendent mother or father gets $45 
monthly, or if both are dependent, 
$25 each. In no case will the gov- 
ernment pay more than $100 
monthly in all to the dependents of 
one veteran. 

LEGAL EXEMPTIONS 

Dischargees for six months after 
their release have certain legal ex- 
emptions granted to them through 
the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Re- 
lief Act of 1940—from collection 
of taxes, property sale to pay taxes, 
dispossession of dependents for 
nonpayment of rent, and collection 
of debts, contracts, and insurance 
premiums. 


The GI in His Home State: 
Aside from state unemployment 
compensation, the GI may add a 
variety of state benefits to his Fed- 
eral benefits. State laws vary great- 
ly; no two are alike. Some were 
passed before the GI Bill of Rights 
and provide overlapping benefits 
which may be modified eventually. 

Among state advantages: exemptions 
from low-value real- and personal-prop- 
erty taxes; homes for homeless veterans; 
rest camps; state civil-service or job pref- 
erence for veterans, their widows and de- 


” 


pendents; vocational_rehabilitation; edu- 


cational benefits, sometimes including 
free tuition at state schools and universi- 
ties; financial aid to dependents of de- 
ceased veterans; state veterans’ hospitals 
or various types of medical care through 
private medical sources; home and farm 
loans; bonuses (Kansas, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Vermont, 
and Massachusetts). 

Minor state aids range from help for 
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WHAT 


DODGE 


IS GOING TO DO 


Again and again, from one end of the 
country to the other, the question is con- 


tinuously asked— “What’s Dodge going 
to do?” 


The same question has been asked down 
the thirty years since the days of John 
and Horace Dodge at every turning point 
in the history of the motor car,—“‘W hat’s 
Dodge going to do?”’ 


Today’s answer is— Dodge is starting 
production on the finest passenger car in 
its history. It is not an experimental car. 


“It is as sound and certain a product as 


thirty years of leadership experience can 
make it. 


If you. know the immediate background 


of these new cars, you will recall that. 


* 


fully Certified Public Tests established 
for the last pre-war Dodge cars a public 
record in economy and performance that 
remains unchallenged to this day. 


If you pause to think again, you will 
recall that Dodge All-Fluid Drive was an 
abrupt turning point in the technical 
development of all cars, giving an entirely 
new quality of automobile driving and 
performance. 


The new Dodge will continue this bril- 
liant advance. The styling of the new car 
will be in smart keeping with the fluid 
smoothness of its performance. Tests 
have already shown that in economy it 
will be another record breaker, 


DODGE 7 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 


© (New Thursday Night program! The Music of Andre Kostelanetz with the. most Popular Stars of the Musical World, Thurs., CBS, 9 P. M., E.W. T. 
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the temporarily destitute dischargee to 
the issuance of free licenses for driving, 
hunting, and fishing. 


And in the Future: All these and 
more too, in the future—if present legis- 
lative sentiment is any barometer—await 
the dischargee. Pending in Congress are 
literally scores of bills designed to iron 
out weaknesses in current benefits and 
add others. Among them are proposals to 
liberalize loan provisions for homes and 
business ventures, permit tuition pay- 
ments for courses in correspondence 
schools, and increase payments to the 
disabled up to as high as $300 a month. 
There will be more. The American Le- 
gion alone has more than 300 proposals 
on its legislative agenda. 

On one veteran’s benefit—which. may 
loom largést as the years pass and normal 
peacetime politics resume—Congress has 
been relatively bashful: a bonus. But 
there has been one proposal (looking 
toward a maximum payment of $3,500 
for veterans with domestic service, $4,500 
for those with foreign) and there will be 
others. Already state and Federal legisla- 
tors have tried to anticipate the floodtide 
by providing, in various of their current 
benefits, that these be deducted from any 
future “adjusted compensation.” 

Whether it be a bonus or some more 
immediate benefit, however, the veteran 
would do well to abandon the illusion, 
widely entertained overseas, that any of 
them could be had by a flick of the wrist. 
The nation’s spirit was willing, its inten- 
tions of the best. Yet the very size of its 
veterans’ program, the number of men 
for whom it must care (four times more 
than during the last war), the mechanics 
involved, the forms to be filled out—all 
the necessary (and unnecessary) evils of 
governmental red tape—would be bound 
to discourage the dischargee at the outset. 

But basically the securing of veterans’ 
benefits boiled down to a matter of indi- 
vidual initiative on the part of the veteran 
himself; he alone could bridge the crucial 
gap between promise and performance. 


Se 


Bonds of Friendship 


The appointment was for 3:30 p.m. 
But seven minutes early, the two rented 
limousines, one flying the Tricolor, swept 
into the White House driveway and 
stopped before the west-wing office en- 
trance. As the car door was opened for 
him, Gen. Charles de Gaulle, President 
of the provisional government of the 
French Republic, glanced at his wrist 
watch, saw that he was early, and hesi- 
tated a moment before all 6-foot-6 of him 
stepped out. He was accompanied by 
Georges Bidault, his Foreign Minister, 
and by the French Ambassador, Henri 
Bonnet. In the second car were an Amer- 
ican general and American naval officer, 
and ‘two French military aides to General , 
de Gaulle bearing gifts. 

Promptly, the party was ushered into 














the Executive Mansion. In his office, 
President Truman pinned the Legion of 
Merit Medal on de Gaulle’s uniform 
pocket, and hung a smaller version of the 
award about the neck of Bidault. Then 
came the French gifts: a portrait of 
Benjamin Franklin painted when he was 
Minister to France; a gold, bejeweled 
powder box for Mrs. Truman; and a 
jewel-encrusted gold watch for the Presi- 
dent’s daughter, Margaret. 

On the surface, de Gaulle’s visit last 


Fraternité: De Gaulle and Truman 


week brought many similar colorful dis- 
plays of amity and accord. Even in the 

st few minutes after his arrival de 
Gaulle astonished his official welcomers 
with a smile—a comparatively rare facial 
gesture for him. But veteran observers 
of Franco-American relations, unde- 
ceived by the pomp and splendor on the 
public stage, awaited a glimpse behind 
the scenes. 


A Shock for la Presse: That glimpse 
came on the second day of de Gaulle’s 
visit when a group of Frehch journalists 
were presented to Mr. Truman. After 
shaking hands with them, the President 
was asked whether he had anything to 
say to the French press. Yes, the Presi- 
dent said, he did have something to say, 
and. the Frenchmen poised their pencils 
expectantly. : 

What they heard stunned them into 
silence. The President’s words: He hoped 


that the French press would begin to. 
give America a square deal, something 


which: it had not: done to date. 
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The interview ended right there. Ap- 
parently the State Department, which had 
suggested the rebuke had counted on the 
President adding a softening word or 
two. But the President, having spoken his 
piece, only looked around inquiringly, as 
if he thought the next word should come 
from the correspondents. The corre- 
spondents merely stared speechless for 
a minute, then turned and filed out. 
President Truman moved around his desk 
to chat with Geoffrey Parsons Jr., editor 
of the European edition of The New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Parsons, recently come from Paris, 
wrote with firsthand knowledge of the 
basis for the incident: “The tone of the 
French press during recent weeks has 
been a source of concern . . . The OWI 
has repeatedly advised the Quai d’Orsay 
that the frequently exaggerated attacks 
on the United States . . . might have the 
exact opposite effect of that ostensibly 
desired by the French press. The OWI 
is now proved quite correct. The attacks 
have hurt France’s case in America; 
whether irreparably or not remains to 
be seen.” 





The Happy Ending: But it was ob- 
vious that despite the T caeene trouble 
existing at the four-day conference, de 
Gaulle departed for Hyde Park, New 
York City, and Chicago with Franco- 
American bonds appreciably strength- 
ened. A joint statement from him and 
President Truman was couched in vague 
diplomatic language, saying little more 
than that the “conversations have made 
possible a thorough discussion of a wide 
range of subjects, among them those of 
most immediate interest to the two gov- 
ernments.” But statements from individ- 
uals attending the talks made it clear 
that progress had been made. De Gaulle 
knew what he wanted and asked for it. 
First in importance was long-term credit 
to relieve pressing economic needs. He 
agreed that France would join in the 
policy of free elections in Eastern Eu- 
rope advanced by both Secretary of State 
Byrnes and the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, Ernest Bevin. France would rot 
object to a generous peace for Italy. 
Clearly he stated his country’s stand on 
the question of Germany’s future—Ger- 
many’s western frontiers should be rolled 
back to give France necessary security, 
and this could be accomplished by sep- 
arating the Ruhr and the left bank of the 
Rhine from Germany. 
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You Can’t Do That! 


Near Lepanto, Ark., Jim Hendrix 
farms 40 acres along the St. Francis River. 
He is a plain man, and the toil of years 
shows in his rugged hands and weathered 
face. Recently he received a letter from 
President Truman. Jim’s boy, S/Sgt. 
James R. Hendrix, said the letter, was a 
hero, and the Hendrix family was invited 


-to Washington to see young Jim deco- 








Where only the strong survive... 


~ ‘THERE RUSCO’S CENTERBOUND WHITE 


COTTON BELTING SERVES BEST. 


Have you a belting task that takes a 
very Titan of a belt. 

If so, may we introduce you to this 
thick-thewed Sampson of the belting 
world, RUSCO CENTERBOUND WHITE 
COTTON BELTING. 

‘Strong? That’s.a weak name for it. 
For this belting, we honestly believe, 
will outlast and outperform any other 

- belting of its weight and inches. 

Each of this belt’s sturdy binder 
threads extends only from one layer 
of the belting to the layer adjoining. 
It is this in-built distinctive RUSCO 


feature that makes the belting super- 


strong. Among its other superiorities 
are these: 

1. Balanced, compact, flexible 
weave. 2. Elimination of ply separa- 
tion, or bootlegging. 3. High tensile 
strength. 4. Less stretch, less width 
reduction after hard use. 5. Fasteners 
hold tight. 

Have you a tough job for this type 
of belting in conveying, or elevator 
work. If you have, here’s your ideal 
belting as many a present user will 
testify. 





Complete information about this 
RUSCO CENTERBOUND WHITE COTTON 
BELTING (made only from high-grade, 
long-staple yarn) will be furnished 
upon request. 
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rated at the White House with 27 others 
upon whom the nation’s highest award— 








the Congressional Medal of Honor—. 


would be bestowed (see page 76). 


Last week proud Jim Hendrix, his wite ° 


Pearl, and his niece, Mrs. E. V. Waldo, 
journeyed up to the capital, had a joyous 
reunion with young Jim, and stopped at 
the Willard Hotel. At suppertime they 
went down to the hotel’s plush, old-fash- 
ioned Crystal Room. There they were 
refused service because old Jim was with- 
out coat or necktie. 

Jim Hendrix didn’t argue. He took his 
family to a nearby cafeteria. But the story 
of the dining-room incident ‘quickly 
spread about Washington. Learning that 
a guest of the President had been 
snubbed, the hotel management was ab- 
ject with apologies. Jim Hendrix and his 


family were invited back to the Crystal ° 


Room. Not a resentful man, Jim Hendrix 
said the family would come back. 

Next morning when he walked into the 
East Room of the White House, the 300 
dignitaries and guests applauded him. 
Old Jim sat down on a little gold chair; 
his weathered face was flushed with hap- 
piness. He still wore no coat and no tie. 


| al 


End-Lease 


The day of reckoning was at hand. 
Abruptly last week President . Truman 
shut off the Lend-Lease flow of food and 
weapons to the Allies. 

There were immediate repercussions. 
With the arsenal of democracy display- 
ing an “out-of-business” sign, the nations 
which had received Lend-Lease began 
to worry about their economic position. 
How would Great Britain, France, Rus- 
sia, and China pay for the commodities 


they needed for recovery? One answer 
was that Uncle Sam’s door was not bolt- 
ed solidly. In place of the Lend-Lease 
sign another was going up—“Loans.” 

Since March 11, 1941, approximately 
$40,000,000,000 worth of vital war goods 
had rolled from American farms and fac- 
tories to nations fighting the Axis. About 
$5,500,000,000 had come back as re- 
verse Lend-Lease. Now the final account- 
ing had to be made, and no country 
store, with only a ledger and stub pencil 
for bookkeeping equipment, could have 
presented a worse muddle, or more diffi- 
cult financial problems. 


The Loud Complaints: The first re- 
action of countries which had benefited 
most from Lend-Lease was: “You can’t 
do this to us.” Despite the universal un- 
derstanding that Lend-Lease was a war 
weapon and would end with hostilities, 
loud complaints came from across the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic. The loudest were from 
Britain. Prime Minister Attlee stated 
bluntly in the House of Commons that 
the sudden conclusion of Lend-Lease 
placed Britain in a “very serious financial 
position.”* 

Attlee said pointedly: “We had not an- 
ticipated that operations under the Lend- 
Lease Act would continue for any length 
of time after the defeat of Japan, but we 
had .hoped the sudden cessation of this 
great mutual effort would not have been 
effected without consultation and_ prior 
discussions.” 

The voice of Winston Churchill, from 
the opposition side, came in injured tone. 
Britain’s war leader could not believe the 





®Cost of war for Britain (six years): $2,050 per 
capita; per capita debt: $2,020. Cost of war for the 
United States (four years): $2,170 per capita; per 
capita debt: $1,997. 
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United States “would proceed in such a 
rough and harsh manner as to hamper a 
faithful ally who held the fort while their 
own American armaments were being 
prepared.” Britain’s most gifted trouble- 
shooter, Lord Halifax, Ambassador to the 
United States, packed his bag. Attlee had 
asked him to speed back to Washington 
to negotiate the financial program which 
would succeed Lend-Lease. 


The Outstretched Hands: En route 
to Washington also with loan applica- 
tions were emissaries of other Lend- 
Lease contractors. France perhaps was 
in the best position of all. Provisional 
President Gen. Charles de Gaulle had his 
long legs stretched under the White 
House table (see page 36), and previ- 
ously signed contracts stipulated that 
France could purchase Lend-Lease goods 
either in stockpiles or contracted for on a 
80-year credit basis at an interest rate 
of 2% per cent a year. 

Holding his first press conference in 
eight years, Foreign Economic Adminis- 
trator Leo T. Crowley, who was ordered 
by the President to terminate Lend-Lease 
without additional discussions, told 
Washington correspondents that conclu- 
sion of the program left about $1,500,- 
000,000 worth of goods in stockpiles 
abroad or in transit, and about $2,000,- 
000,000 worth still under contract. With 
Russian, British, and Chinese financial 
agents knocking at his door, Crowley de- 
clared it was reasonable to assume that 
all former Lend-Lease recipients would 
have the same chance as France to buy 
on long-term credit. - 

But making loans or giving credit was 
not a simple matter under the circum- 
stances. There was a dollar limit. One im- 
mediate source was the Export-Import 














Talk of the Town: News that Lt. Gen. Jonathan Wain- 
wright, hero of Corregidor, had been freed from a Jap prison 
camp in Manchuria(see page 22) started his home.town of Ska- 





neateles, N. Y., on preparations for his welcome. (Left) Village 
officials deck lampposts; (center), the high-school band re- 
-hearses; (right) the generals wife looks over the family garden. 
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| BEFORE THE WAR, we became accus- 

tomed to such terms as “syncro- 
mesh,” “floating power,’’ ‘“‘fluid 
drive,” and ‘“‘Hydra-Matic” ... terms 
that denoted automotive achieve- 
ments and velvety-smooth motor car 
performance. Unsung, but every bit 
as important, were the silent timing 
gears made from BAKELITE laminat- 
ing plastics — a standard specifica- 
tion on millions of America’s best- 
selling cars. Eliminating metal-to- 
metal contact, these long-lasting 
laminated timing gears proved 
Noiseless in operation, and reduced 


gree. As the new models roll off the 
production lines, the “best sellers” 
will again be equipped with these 
durable gears. 

Industry, too, has found laminated 
plastics outstanding materials for 





wear and vibration to a notable de-. 


gears and pinions, on both heavy- 
and light-duty equipment. The plas- 
tic gears are machined several times 
faster than metal, and eliminate the 
need for costly finishing operations. 
They often outwear metallic gears 
in service. On a heavy-duty coal con- 
veyor, for instance, grit and grime 
wore out metallic gears in 3 months. 
A replacement gear of laminated 
plastic was in good condition at the 
end of a year. 
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C-1, “BAKELITE Laminating Plas- 
tics.” It will show you many oppor- 
tunities for the profitable use of 
laminated plastic sheet, tube, and 
rod stock, as well as silent gears 


and pinions. 
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Buy More 
War Bonds 


--. SHE goes to the movies and church 
with us and bears everything for the first time in | 
years. She can hardly wait to bear about your exe 
periences and share her new-found joy with you. 

Our friends say it’s a miracle. And V'll always 
bless the day I- got her to go with me for a dem- 
onstration of that New Zenith Hearing Aid. She 
wouldn't part with it now for a thousand dollars. 


* * * a - 


If you have friends or relatives who do not hear 
well, suggest that they visit the nearest Zenith 
dispenser and try a new Zenith Radionic Hear- 
ing Aid. Their own ears will decide how much 
better they hear. No one will ask them to buy. 

There are three new Zenith Radionic Hear- 
ing Aids, priced at $40 and $50, to aid practi- 
cally every type of correctable hearing loss. And 
the new Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord is 
$0 inconspicuous ... makes : 
wearing a Zenith Hear- 
ing Aid as little notice- 
able as eyeglasses. 


Choice of 
Amplifier Colors at 
No Extra Cost. 
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Bank, but on its books was only $2,800,- 
000,000, for such loans—comparatively an 
inconsequential sum. 

Russia alone had been hoping for four 
or five times that amount, and $1,000,- 
000,000 of Export-Import funds already 
had been earmarked for the Soviet Union. 
Also under consideration were. govern- 
ment loans of $240,000,000 to France 
for railway, barge, and mining equipment 
and machine tools, $125,000,000 to Bel- 
gium, and $115,000,000 to The Nether- 
lands. Clearly if the present circum- 
stances held, both Britain and China 
would seek gigantic loans and all other 
Lend-Lease countries would appear with 
outstretched hands. 

The Johnson Act, tombstone over un- 
paid debts to the United States, forbids 
private loans to foreign governments in 
default to this country. Only when a 
bank participates with the Export-Import 
Bank in a loan is it exempt. Repeal will 
be necessary before banks can enter the 
picture to any appreciable extent. 


Blood Equals Money: Many an 
American asked himself last week: How 
much do we lose? A partial answer was 
available. 

There were strong indications the 
United States might cancel at least 50 
per cent of the obligations incurred by 
our Allies through Lend-Lease. This pro- 
posal was first voiced by The London 
Economist, which said such a settlement 
was necessary to pull Britain out of the 
Lend-Lease red. At least 50 per cent of 
Lend-Lease material—munitions, petro- 
leum products, and food—was consumed 
by war. Cancellation of these obligations 
would come under the “equality-of-sacri- 
fice” policy which is favored by many 
high government officials. 

Further suggestions by The Economist 
took the form of threats, and shocked 
some Washington officials. Bluntly the 
London weekly declared: the United 
States must present England with a 
$6,000,000,000 gift, and added: 

“A minimum of $6,000,000,000 on 
terms amounting to a full grant would 
enable us to accept the free exchange, 
stable rate, nondiscriminating. approach 
to the problems of international economic 
order. Anything else would not.” 

The contention that England wants 
nothing less than an enormous outright 
gift was supported by some Treasury of- 
ficials. Britain, they said, is pointing to 
its $16,000,000,000: indebtedness to its 
dominions and taking the stand that debt 
service on an: American loan in addition 
to this debt is impossible. 


Twice Bitten, Never Shy: Meanwhile, 
it was apparent that political and: diplo- 
matic tempests were gathering force and 


that Congress. would enter strongly. into 


the argument. This was suggested by 


Sen. James M. Mead of New York, who 
_.announced his Senate. war-inyestigating 

committee would place the entire Lend- 
Lease program under careful. scrutiny, ».. 
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From Rep. Emanuel Celler, New York 
Democrat, came the charge that the 
United States wants to help England fi- 


_nancially, but that “England will not play 


cricket.” The Congressman predicted that 
“a proper substitute” will be found for 
Lend-Lease providing England realizes 
that the United States also must main- 
tain its export market. Britain, he de- 
clared, should open its colonial sterlin 

markets for American products. He said 
that India, for example, has a dollar 
credit of $1,500,000,000, but is prevent- 








: Associated Press 
Stocking Up: As the manufacture of 
nylon yarn for hosiery resumed last 
week, Linda Darnell, movie actress, 
demonstrated with a pair sent by an 
admiring hosemaker. 





ed by England from buying more than 
a trickle of American exports. 

To the British protests, the . White 
House turned a deaf ear. President .Tru- 
man simply challenged claims that Lend- 
Lease nations had been caught unawares. 
White House Press Secretary Charles G. 
Ross, declining comment, suggested 
newsmen take their questions to Crowley. 
The FEA administrator dodged many of 
them, refusing to talk on the ticklish sub- 
ject of Lend-Lease ‘indebtedness. The 
State Department, he said, would have to 
determine the general poli¢y. But Crow- 
ley conceded he didn’t know what could 
be done ‘to prevent recurrence of the last 
war's debt debacle. He could only hope 
our experience had taught us something. 
Whether it:had remained to be seen. . 





























EYES ON THE SEA 


’ Legs braced against the rise and fall, 


the lookout peers into the blackness 
where watery mountains wash the dim 
stars or hiss their threats along the 
ship’s steel bows. 


Guarded by sea-wise eyes, four thou- 
sand war-built U. S. merchant vessels 
have carried America’s strength to 
victories in Europe and the East. 

To win this war, our country has 
had to turn its eyes to the sea. For 
our defense, our security, our fighting 
ability depend upon that lifeline of the 


Army and Navy—our own merchant 
marine. And the same shipping can 
safeguard our peacetime prosperity! 

Today, we have the vessels, the 
skilled crews, the efficient, privately 
owned shipping companies. We have 
the historic Merchant Marine Act of 
1936* that gives them all encourage- 


ment. This time, let’s not throw away: 


these national assets. 
The. men and ships of American 


Export Lines have served anonymously 
in many theaters of war. But in peace, 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES) 


BOW LOOKOUT, -BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


they will again carry U. S. goods and 
U. S. ideas\.along our well-learned 
routes in the Mediterranean, the Black 
Sea, and on to India and Burma. 





*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
‘‘ Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fleet. ‘‘constructed in the U. S.; manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel’. . . owned 
and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 





DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 
yay 
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The Atom Man 


President Truman’s military advisers 
have fixed their general ideas of what 
this nation’s policy on atomic power 
should be. In order to maintain our 
head start over other nations, they 
want continued research in and produc- 
tion of atomic energy, but for the gov- 
ernment’s sole account and under its 
complete control. Only when the dan- 
ger of aggression has been banished 
would they share our advanced dis- 
coveries with the world at>large. 

The President’s diplomatic advisers be- 
lieve with the military experts that no 
such sharing will be warranted in the 
next few years. Assuming then that 
Mr. Truman recommends and Con- 
gress adopts their policy, the mili- 
tary men see a long-time job ahead 
for a mild-mannered colleague, 
Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves. 


What Makes Know-How: An 
Army chaplain’s son, Groves, when 
named executive director of the 
“Manhattan District” project in 
June 1942, already had much ex- 
perience on big Army construction 
jobs, among them the Fort Peck~ 
Dam and the Pentagon Building. 
Through them, he had developed 
a prodigious memory, a mastery of 
detail, and ability to harmonize 
conflicts. He had experienced dis- 
asters, too. In 1927, a TNT explo- 
sion in-a Vermont powder plant 
had killed an Army sergeant stand- 
ing near him, and in 1931, while 
he was surveying the route for the 
proposed second interoceanic canal 
across Nicaragua, he survived an 
earthquake, winning the republic’s 
Medal of Merit for relief work. 

Groves’s first task on atomic fis- .« 
sion was to choose from among the 
blocks of research amassed by 
mathematicians, physicists, nuclear-phys- 
icists, and chemists the foundation stones 
for the plants on which the late President 
Roosevelt decided to risk $2,000,000,000 
so that atomic energy could be released 
in quantities sufficient to win the war. 
Two years at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology before entering West 


Point, plus occasional dabbling in pure » 


science after getting his Army commis- 
sion, enabled Groves to talk the scien- 
tists’ language. 


Bosses Wanted: Groves’s second task 
was to contract for building and operat- 
ing the plants, and the second enterprise 
found some big firms reluctant. Du Pont, 
for example, remembering its rake-over 
by the Nye munitions investigation a 
decade ago, came in only after Groves 
explained the urgency of the project and 


then put its management fee at cost plus 


- $1 profit. And though some other firms 


sought to profit unreasonably by the 
speed factor, the only irregularity uncov- 
ered to date has been the short-changing 
pf the government by a few contract off- 
area bus drivers at the Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
plant. They have been prosecuted. 

In his third task—enrolling a construc- 
tion force of 100,000 or more and an op- 
erating force of 65,000—Groves made the 
American Federation of Labor joint re- 
cruiting agent with the War Manpower 
Commission. To William Green and the 
chiefs of AFL craft unions supplying the 
needed skills, Groves, at a meeting in the 
fall of 1942, said: “Of this project, I can 





Atomic power: An occupation for General Groves 


only say that unless the Germans edge 
us out, it will win the war and save the 
lives of labor’s sons. We can’t have juris- 
dictional strikes.” There were none. 


Father Wouldn't Tell: To safeguard 
the secret, Groves limited his social life 
to the Army and Navy Club, where ret- 
icence is respected. Sometimes, his 
daughter Gwen joined him on the club’s 
tennis court. But, until the President an- 
nounced it, neither the 16-year-old sub- 
deb nor her mother knew that he was 
working daily with glittering scientist- 
socialites, whom the project had sum- 


_ moned to Washington. 


Groves’s promotions—to brigadier gen- 
eral when he took the job and to major 
general later—piqued the curiosity of his 
son Richard, who was a_ student at 
West Point. Upon his graduation last 


NEWSWEEK 
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June, the young man probed his father: 
“Dad, the fellows here all ask me what 
my old man has done to rate two stars 
and his own sleeper plane.” Groves let 
him remain perplexed. 

Three times, aides left unlocked at 
night in Groves’s office safe drawers con- 
taining project papers. Discovering the 
third offense himself, Groves called the . 
culprit before him, exploded with a 
“Good Heavens,” then asked: “Isn’t this 
a bad example for the lower ranks?” 

Groves’s own example to his staff—a 
twelve-hour work day—has not been al- 
tered by the Japanese surrender. Should 
he be detached from the Manhattan Dis- 
trict and revert to his permanent rank of 
lieutenant colonel, Groves, just turned 
49, has told friends he might leave the 
Army and try farming for a while. They 
think it unlikely that he'll leave. To 
Secretary of War Stimson’s comment on 
his service, “truly outstanding,” the 
President is scheduled soon to add 
another honor—the Distinguished 
Service Medal. 


e 


Love's Reward 


Once a newlywed himself, Presi- 
dent Truman sympathized. His 31- 
year-old Potsdam liaison man, Maj. 
Nicholas E. Mitchell, had been 
married in March at Teheran to 
23-year-old Tatiana Dobromislova, 
blond and blue-eyed confidential 
secretary to the provost marshal of 
the United States Persian Gulf 
Command. Ten days later orders 
detailed him to Europe through 
1947. He went to USFET head- 
quarters at Frankfurt, then to Pots- 
dam, sending Tatiana to his par- 
ents’ home at Charlottesville, Va. 

“How long is he overseas?” Mr. 
Truman asked a military aide. 

“Two years, sir, but .all of it in 
the Middle East, where it seemed 
like four.” ; 

“OK, then, let’s bring him home.” 

Accordingly, last week, the cou- 
ple was in Washington where, with 
Tatiana’s help, Mitchell prepared to fill a 
newly created post—White House liaison 
officer with foreign military attachés. To 
his command of French and Russian, she 
was adding German and Persian. 

The couple faces a problem common 
to capital newcomers. Anyone knowing 
of a vacant furnished apartment can call 
Major Mitchell at the White House, Na- 
tional 1414, Ex. 305. 


PF 


Voice of Authority 

Extract from instructions drawn up by 
George Clifford, special assistant to Post- 
master General Robert E.. Hannegan, for 
clerks drafting answers to the P.M.’s 
mail; “Since the postmaster, general is a 
very active man, all verbs in his letters 
shall be put in the active voice.” 
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Will Europe Erupt Next Winter? 


Ingredients of Disaster Are There 


Weariness, Hunger, Squalor 
and Hate Left Behind by Nazis 
Trouble Much of Continent 


Harry F. Kern, War and Foreign Edi- 
tor.of NEWsweEEK, has just returned from 
Britain, France, and Germany. Here is 
his report on the problems the Allies will 
face during a critical winter—Anglo- 
American relations with Russia, possible 
chaos in Germany, and the weariness of 
France and Britain. 


Once saan this winter the people of 
fnot have enough food to 
pista brs their hunger, ae 1 to heat 
their homes, enough clothes to keep 
them warm, “enough transportation even 
to carry them to and from work. They 
are fed up—an inelegant phrase, but one 
that perhaps best conveys the state of 
mind of Europeans today. They are fed . 
up, and they may become desperate this 
winter. Nobody really knows what may 
happen, because this deep discontent is 
nonpolitical. It can take almost any form. 
Responsible officials are simply waiting 
for an explosion this winter. Perhaps it 
can be averted. But in any case, it is go- 
ing to be a very close shave, 


Potsdam Mis bvings:. This economic 
crisis is j mali given added sig- 
nificance by the diplomatic tug-of-war 
between the western powers and the Rus- 
sians. What hai appens in Europe this win- 
ter is going to be conditioned by the ex- 
tent to which the western Allies and the 
Soviets are able to compose their differ- 
ences. And the place where both the eco- 


‘nomic crisis and the diplomatic struggle 


will reach a peak is Germany. . . 

The Potsdam agreement seemed on the 
surface to settle many of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can-Russian problems. in.the Reich at 
least. Actually, Europeans have many 
misgivings both as to the 
practicality of "es Potsdam agreement. 
For. example, The London Economist 
concludes an analysis of the agreement 
with these words: 

“The .conviction that the peace. pro- 


posed at Potsdam is a thoroughly bad, 


peace is not based on any sentimental 
softening toward Germany. It is a pees 
on the belief that the system se eet 

is in the fullest. sense pares 





wisdom and. 


the first years of peace. Its methods of 
reparations reinforce autarchy in Russia 
and consummate the ruin not only of 
Germany, but of Europe. . 

This may sound like an ‘extreme view 
but it would coincide with the opinion of 
many American and British officers on the 
spot in Germany. The Reich was the 
economic heart of Europe and in order 
to bring that ravaged Continent back to 
normal the logic of economics dictates 
the restoration of a considerable amount 
of German nig ir This is exactly what 
is happening. Furthermore, both the Brit- 
ish and Americans now find themselves in 
a position where they must feed the Ger- 
mans or risk chaos that would probably 
spread to the rest of Europe. 


Across the Line: The Soviets have fol- 
lowed an exactly opposite policy and it is 
difficult to see how one of the main 
features of the Potsdam Declaration— 
that Germany be administered as an en- 
 tity—can be implemented. The truth is 
that an economic line of demarcation has 
been drawn straight across the center of 
the Reich. What has happened on the 
Russian side of that line is only gradually 
becoming ee, 





” Bilter’s legacy: : In Berlin children scrounge food 01 Army slop pails 








When I visited Berlin the most reliable 
information. indicated that the Russians 
had ‘stripped their zone of everything 
movable. This included machinery : in 
factories, most-of the’cattle, and a large 
part of the able-bodied male population. 
The machinery was simply pulled out 
of the factories, loaded onto freight cars, 
and sent to the Soviet. The cattle were 
driven to the east in great herds. The 
male population was shipped away, pre- 
sumably for use as slave labor. Crops 
rotted in the fields in the Soviet zone 
while the Red Army confiscated what was 
left for its own use. 

That was in July. Last week I cabled 
Joseph S. Evans, chief European cor- 
respondent for NEWSWEEK, who is now 
in Berlin, and asked him if there was 
any evidence that conditions in the Rus- 
sian zone had changed. He sent this reply: 


Waste and Ruin: “Such information 
as is available now only goes to underline 
the conclusions previously reached. Rath- 
er than change the opinion that the Rus- 
sians stripped their zone of machinery, 
cattle, and virtually all the able-bodied 
population, add to it the odd fact that 
they have also stripped the sections of 
Berlin now occupied by the French, Brit- 
ish, and Americans, of a great deal of 
furniture and particularly mattresses, seat 
and couch cushions, and pillows. Houses 
taken over by general officers—including 
that housing Ambassador Robert D. 
Murphy—which had previously -housed 
high-ranking Red Army officers, were 
—, bare of such articles. It is 
reliably reported that even at present 


Red Army occupying forces are not being 
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WE NEVER MISSES on important things, like 
sending birthday flowers. And there’s a 
hint of heather and fern about him that’s as 
clean as a fresh breeze across Scotland. 





SUCCESS TIP:—Just get That Wonderful 
Seaforth Feeling and see for yourself. It's 
the reassuring lift that comes from the 
regular heather-fresh grooming routine 
with Seaforth. In their sturdy stoneware 
mugs and jugs . . . $1 each, plus tax. 
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so well fed as they were during the days 
of actual fighting—and if they’re not, 
what do you think is happening to the 
Germans? 

“Even a brief trip through the Russian 
occupied zone is a great contrast to a 
similar visit to American or British ar- 
mies. In the Soviet zone very few or 
no workers are seen. In the Anglo-Ameri- 
can zones the wheat, for example, has 
largely been cut, stacked, and harvested 
instead of rotting in the fields as in the 
Russian areas. In general, the Soviets 
have taken everything they consider pos- 
sibly usable, without any regard for the 
future of the country they are denuding 
and its future effect economically on 





factory. Furthermore, the Russian atti- 
tude is understandable, even if not wise, 
in view of the immense damage inflicted 
by- the Germans on the Soviet. 

That is the background that must al- 
ways be borne in mind when Russian 
actions in the Reich are criticized. Con- 
sidering the legacy of hate the Wehr- 
macht left behind in the Soviet, the Red 
Army has behaved with considerable re- 
straint. It is an army of professionally 
serious, extremely hard-working officers, 


with the rank and file dominated by a_ 


peasant mentality. The average Russian 
soldier is simple, rough, direct, and with 
little experience of the outside world. He 
will buy a Mickey Mouse watch from a 


GIs come to the Berlin Tiergarten to barter, stay to fraternize 


their own country. For example, they 


took eight telephone exchanges and the 


machinery from Berlin’s largest power 
house to rebuild Kiev. 

“They have also been tearing up long 
sections of the double-track railroad run- 
ning through their zone from the west to 
Berlin. This was the railroad the Rus- 
sians promised to turn over to the Ameri- 
cans and British so that they could feed 
their zones in Berlin. We and the British 
had counted on running more than 40 
trains a day over those tracks and our top 
officials are wondering whether such ac- 
tion is designed to handicap the western 
Allies in their work of feeding Berlin. 
On the whole, however, they are inclined 
to think that it is simply Soviet ineff- 
ciency.” 


Legacy of Hate: No correspondent 

rp details because of 
the overwhelming importance of Ameri- 
can-Russian-British cooperation. On the 
whole we are achieving that cooperation 
at top level, especially from Generalis- 
simo Stalin, who is often regarded by 
diplomats as a sort of “bridge to the 
west.” On lower levels it is not so satis- 


GI for about the same reasons that he 
will rape a German girl. He has been 
tough toward the Germans, but he has 
certainly lacked that calculated sadism 
that the Nazis displayed in Russia. 

Aside from the potential explosive situ- 
ation in Germany this winter, and the dif- 
ficulties of getting along with the Rus- 
sians, there is another unpalatable fact 
connected with the Reich that must be 
faced. This is the growing sympathy of 
the Americans for the Germans. There 
are still plenty of troops who despise and. 
hate them, but the attitude of the ma- 
jority has gradually changed. Fraterni- 
zation has taken place on a large scale, 
and the average GI likes the average Ger- 
man girl. Probably this will be even 
harder to control as the combat troops 
who actually fought ‘the Nazis move out 
and are replaced by units fresh from the 
United States. The political implications 
are obvious and may become of great 
importance. 


Prices and Friendship: This liking 
for the Germans sprin and is 
complementary to another mass_ senti- 


_ ment expressed by the American Army 
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—the widespread dislike for the French. 
GI’s and officers alike deride the eff- 
ciency and fighting ability of the French 
Army. They contrast the rapidity with 
which the Germans cleaned up their 
bombed cities with the slowness of the 
French. They complain that the French 
don’t work hard enough, that they spend 
their time staging parades and feeling 
sorry for themselves. And they contrast 
that with the ant-like energy of the Ger- 
mans. Most of all they complain about 
the high prices charged in Paris. 

The French have now taken official 
cognizance of the situation and of the 
damage it can do to French-American 
relations. They have made a first move 
toward regaining the liking of the GI by 
offering a subsidy of about $17 a month 
to all troops stationed in France. The 
real trouble, however, so far as prices 
are concerned, lies in the artificial rate 
of exchange. 

The analysis of most observers is that 
France is still a very sick country—sick 
economically and spiritually. The surren- 
der in 1940 has sunk very deep into the 
consciousness of the nation. It is hard for 
a'‘people who can still see the names Jena 
and Austerlitz carved on the walls of the 
Arc de Triomphe to realize how igno- 
miniously France was beaten in 1940. 

In a physical sense France received a 
stunning blow from the Germans. The 
retention of millions of French soldiers in 
captivity and the deportation of hundreds 
of thousands of workers imposed a ter- 
rible drain on a country whose birthrate 
was already one of the lowest in the 
world. It is unlikely that France can 
recover completely from this wound. 


Back to Sanity: From Paris to London 
is less than two hours by air these days. 
But the change in moral and political 
atmosphere in going from the Continent 
of Europe to the British Isles-is startling. 
You are bound to get the impression 
that, aside from Scandinavia, Britain is 
the only sane place in Europe. Yet the 
British too have suffered appalling dam- 
age from the war and there is a great 
underlying weariness. 

And the British, like everyone else, are 
fed up. That was the fundamental reason 
for the astonishing Labor victory in the 
July election. To some extent, the public 
was voting for the Labor program of 
Socialism, for there has been a basic 
shift to the Left. But more than that, they 
were voting against the Tories. They were 
tired of seeing the same old faces in 
Whitehall. They were tired of seeing 
things done in the same old way. They 
wanted a change. 


Pas 


Reparation by Brain 
Germany’s brain powey | as well as its 


manpower and resources, will be tapped 


by the conquerors as a prize of war. In 
Frankfurt last week, headquarters of the 
United States Forces in the European 
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No Idle Home Equipment 
When Repair Parts 
Come by AIR EXPRESS 


Empty spaces on retailers’ shelves or 
shortages of repair parts do not always 
mean that merchandise is not to be had. 
Often it’s merely a matter of ordering a 
little at a time. 
_ This is where Air Express steps in. It 
merchandise to those shelves—even 
if in small amounts — so that customers do 











not have to be turned away or told that 
their household equipment cannot be re- 
paired for weeks. It brings the spare parts 
stocks of the nation within but a few hours 
of retail stores. Very often, Air Express 
means next day delivery. é 

And not only does the speed of Air Ex- 
press meet emergency. needs in the retail 
trade, it puts suppliers’ stocks so near at 
hand that it often means greatly reduced 
inventory and, therefore, much faster rate 
of turnover, 


Specify Air Express-a Good Business Buy 


Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute between principal U. S. towns 
and cities, with cost including special pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery 
between many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline 
points in the U. S. Service direct by air to and from scores of foreign countries. 

















S THERE FIRST 








Write Today for interesting “Map of Post- 
war Town” picturing advantages of Air 
Express to community, business and indus- 
try. Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
Or ask for it at any Airline or Express 
office. 

, Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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theater revealed that a group of German 
scientists and technicians will be shipped 
to the United States and hired to con- 
tinue their own military experiments and 
research, but without access to “classi- 
fied American projects.” When they have 
completed the work halted by their na- 
tion’s collapse, the Germans will go home. 


PnP 


Ernie Follows On - 
Britain’s New Foreign Secretary 
Stands Firmly on Familiar Ground 


It might have been Winston Churchill 
speaking, though the glittering turns of 
phrase and the lisp were missing. It 
could have been Anthony Eden, minus 
the deprecating charm and gentle voice. 
But it was Ernest Bevin, the new British 
Foreign Secretary, delivering his first ad- 
dress on foreign policy to the House of 
Commons last week. Bluntly and force- 
fully, Bevin set the course of British for- 
eign relations—and Britain and. the world 
learned it was the same whether a Tory 
or a Laborite stood at the wheel. | 

In a speech that rambled across the 
world, Bevin set one goal: preservation 
of the unity that prevailed in war, and 
a peaceful reconstruction worthy of more 
than five years’ suffering. 

During present and future political 
upheavals, Bevin asked Britain to be 
patient, but he also advocated watchful- 
ness. For “one thing we must aim at 
resolutely even at the beginning . . . is 
to prevent the substitution of one form 


of totalitarianism for another.” Then he © 


turned to specific cases. 


Dark in the East: In the wartime coa- 
lition government, Bevin reminded the 
House, Labor had supported British pol- 
icy in Greece. Now that policy still held. 
He recommended that the Greeks stick 
to one government, however shaky, until 
they elect a new one. Under the electoral 
supervision of the United States, France, 
and Britain (with help from dominion 
observers but not,- regrettably, from 
Russia), he believed Greece would regain 
representative government and that jus- 
tice and peace would return to the 
southernmost of the Balkans. 

But farther north in the rest of the 
Balkans, Bevin found little cheer. In 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary, he said, 
“the governments which have been set 
up do not in our view represent the ma- 
jority of the people, and the impression 
we get from recent developments is that 
one kind of totalitarianism is being re- 
placed by another.” None of the three 
was worthy of diplomatic recognition, he 
added; the proposed Bulgarian election 
“would run entirely counter to our con- 
ception of a free election.” 

“This British policy as enunciated by 


Bevin was carefully coordinated with that . 


of the United States. Essentially it repre- 
sented a diplomatic counteroffensive to’ 





break the stranglehold which Russian- 
supported Communist governments had 
established in the Balkans. It had imme- 
diate effects. The Bulgarians suddenly 
postponed their elections. King Michael 
asked British, American, and Russian aid 
in forming a more representative Ru- 
manian. government. In Yugoslavia, Dr. 
Milan Grol, a moderate Liberal whom 
the British had persuaded to join Tito’s 
regime as Vice Premier, resigned in pro- 
test against the “people’s committees” 
that run local affairs and “people’s 
courts” that try cases. In the case of 
Spain, Bevin reiterated Churchill’s hands- 
off policy and was again supported in his 
stand by Washington. 


Tory in Disguise? As many cheers 
came from the Conservative benches as 
from Labor during Bevin’s speech. When 
it ended, Anthony Eden remarked that 
he had nothing to add and that the new 
Foreign Secretary was speaking for all 
parties. But from Leftists in Britain and 
throughout the world came cries of bitter 





International 
Bevin held the Tory line 


disappointment and, though he might 
speak for the Tories, it was by no means 
sure that Bevin spoke for all of the 
Labor party. | 

A harder fight faced Bevin within his 
own party than among the British people. 
And, though he might continue the policy 
of his predecessors, he faced difficulties 
in the administration of his own Forei 
Office. He has warned his staff that “the 
limited court-circular society of the chan- 
celléries will never return” and that 
Britain’s foreign policy belongs to its 
people. Already the burly successor to 


Salisbury, Curzon, and Grey has broken: 









New: WEE] 


with the aristocratic past. Here is how 
the self-made trade unionist has fitted 
into the Foreign Office: , 


A Diplomat’s Day: Every morning, 
just before 10, a government car draws 
up to the Horse Guards Parade overlook- 


ing St. James’s Park and stops at the small - 


back door to the Foreign Office. Ernest 
Bevin, his 240 pounds encased in a dark 
pinstripe suit, hops out to start the day’s 
work. Unlike Eden, who lived in the 
Foreign Office’s top-floor flat, he comes 
from his house in West Kensington. 

In the office, .Bevin has kept the heavy 
mahogany furniture, the traditional ink- 
stand, and the bust of the younger Pitt. 
But the flowers Eden brought from his 
garden and plucked abstractedly during 
floor pacing, are gone. So is the informal- 
ity of office meetings. Instead of sitting 
at his desk or warming himself by the fire 
while his visitors loll in deep chairs, Bevin 
marches conferees promptly to a small 
corner table and, in trade-union style, 
settles down for negotiations. 

Blunt, even rude if necessary, he is 
sure of his facts before he speaks in the 
Devonshire draw] that some Britons dub 
his “American accent.” Aneurin Bevan, 
Labor’s waspish “bad boy,” once said: 
“He ought to make a good diplomat. He 
never finishes a sentence.” In angry ses- 
sions, Bevin’s grammar declines as emo- 
tions rise. But a far better speaker than 
his Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, he is 
also a persuasive one and, with a volley 
of statistics, invective, and table-thump- 
ing can silence the criticism he pretends 
to ignore. 

Bevin, who never finished grammar 
school, reads reports like detective stories, 
quickly picks out the salient passages, 
and stores them away for future refer- 
ence. Like any other Foreign Secretary, 
he formulates policy in consultation with 
other party leaders, but in the lobby of 
the House of Commons he can get the 
opinions of Eden and Churchill and he 
is on good terms with both. 


The Unreconstructed Unionist: As 
Minister of Labor in the coalition Cabi- 
net, Bevin worked long hours and usually 
lunched at his desk on a sandwich and 
a glass of beer. Now his new post re- 
quires lunches in the private dining rooms 
of the Dorchester, the Savoy, and Clar- 
idge’s, and an exchange of official din- 
ners. Unsociable, devoid of hobbies or 
any interest in sports, he prefers an eve- 
ning of reminiscing with trade-union 
cronies over whisky and soda. 

Still a union man above all, Bevin 
wanted the post of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer because he considered it the key 
point of Labor’s peaceful revolution in 
Britain. But he dutifully took the For- 
eign Secretaryship to serve as Labor’s 
“strong man” at Potsdam. To both, he 
says he would prefer retirement from 
politics as well as from his union job (gen- 
eral secretary of the Transport Workers’ 
Union) on his 65th birthday next March. 
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The father of all this war's traitors, in 
name and example, entered a Norwegian 
court last week to stage a farcical and fu- 
tile fight for his life. In a former movie 
house in Oslo, Vidkun Quisling, 58, went 
on trial for treason- With his thinning 
vellow hair slicked back and his blue eyes 
shifting nervously, the thickset, sour- 
faced defendant settled in the prisoner's 
dock to squirm during a week of crush- 
ing testimony, the most detailed yet to 
be presented at a war criminal’s trial. 


The Nine Crimes: Aided by Allied 
war-criminal investigators, who obtained 
depositions from high-ranking imprisoned 
Nazis, the prosecution charged Quisling 
with nine crimes: military treason, at- 
tempting to place Norway under foreign 


- rule, civil treason, attempting to 


change the constitution, respon- 
sibility for the murder of sixteen 
Norwegian patriots, misappro- 
priation of state and private 
property, embezzlement of state 
and party funds amounting to 
about 50,000,000 crowns (more 
than $10,000,000), receiving 
stolen property, and unlawful 
seizure of privately owned real 
property. : 

In the first days of trial no 
witness denied Quisling’s guilt, 
no Norwegian doubted that the 
man who sold Norway to the 
Nazis would pay with his life for 
his treason. His only defense was 
the unsubstantiated claim he 
made over and over: “I am the 
savior of Norway and _ the 
North.” As the traitor wriggled 
hopelessly while the legal net 
closed about him, NEwswEExk’s 
Oslo correspondent cabled this 
account of Quisling, in power 
and on trial: 

“All the world knew that 
Quisling was a traitor; few 
thought he was a coward, a 
brazen liar who stammered like 
a schoolboy caught stealing ap- 
ples when the prosecutor and 
judge caught him. Everybody 
knew he had sold his country for 
money and power, but few imag- 
ined that he was a vain fool to 
boot, falling for every Nazi trick and false 
promise. Now it is clear that Quisling, 
even in what should have been his heyday 
as Norway’s make-believe Fiihrer, was 
pitifully alone, surrounded by drunken 
misfits and failures whom he called his 
Cabinet ministers, and on every tum 
tricked by his Nazi masters. This is the 
picture of his road to perdition recon- 
structed in court: 


The Fruits of Genius: “Quisling him- 
self conceived the plan of delivering his 
country to the Germans if .war ial- 
ized. A military genius, even if a poor 
statesman and politician, 2 drew up a 


brilliant plan for capturing Norway, sub- 
mitted it to top Nazis like Alfred Rosen- 
berg and Grand Admiral Erich Raeder. 
He finally succeeded in getting to Adolf 
Hitler—and convincing the Fiihrer. 

“When the time came for attack, Nor- 
way’s prewar politicians eased the way for 
treachery. For on the witness stand last 
week Col. Rasmus Hatledahl, chief of staff 
in 1940, admitted he had unsuccessfully 
implored Premier Johan Nygaardsvold’s 
Cabinet to decree general mobilization 
on. April 5, 1940—only four days before 
the invasion. Not until April 9 did the 
Cabinet move. It ordered a useless ‘silent’ 
mobilization — summoning Norway’s re- 
serves by postcard instead of radio. 

“The Norway operation would have 
been more effective had the Nazis fol- 
lowed Quisling’s masterful plan, for it 
warmed against attempting to. capture 





says that he loves Norway 


Oslo by naval action, and instead recom- 
mended surrounding the capital with 
paratroopers and thus catching King 
Haakon and the government before they 
could flee. 

“But if the Nazis were slow to accept 
all his offers, Quisling wasted no time 
waiting for his reward. He appointed 
himself head of the state—and got his 
first disillusionment. The Wehrmacht 
would have nothing to do with a traitor 
like Quisling, and Hitler dispatched Josef 
Terboven as governor. Six days after the 
invasion Quisling and his so-called gov- 
ernment resigned on orders from Berlin. 


“Quisling was taken back eventually 


Associated noma 
Vidkun Quisling (on forced tour of patriots’ graves) 
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but only as office boy, for the elaborate 
ceremony installing him as “Minister Presi- 
dent’ in February 1942 meant nothing. 
(As the trial judge put it, he could not 
even sign a document pensioning a.dog- 
catcher without asking Terboven—and 
Terboven loathed him.) 


Riddle of a Fool: “To show up Quis- 
ling as a fool in Berlin, Terboven encour- 
aged his every mistake: He applauded 
Quisling for persecuting schoolteachers, 
academicians, university students, and 
Jews, and the vain Minister President 
swelled with pride. Hitler, dangling the 
prospect of Terboven’s dismissal, per- 
suaded the traitor to sign death warrants, 
order deportation of whole éategories of 
citizens, and commit other infamies. In 
the final analysis, Quisling was content as 
long as he could live well on the money 
the Germans allowed him to steal 
from dissolved Masonic societies 
and Jewish fortunes, happy when 
he could eat on silver from the 
royal palace and gaze on priceless 
Dutch masters stolen from weal- 
thy but absent fellow citizens. 

“As the Norwegian traitor 
neared the end of his road to a 
firing squad, his trial gave only 
one answer to the riddle of how 
Quisling became a _ quisling. 
Only lust for power could ex- 
plain why a top honor graduate 
of the Norwegian Military Acad- 
emy and the late Fridtjof Nan- 
sen’s friend and collaborator be- 
came the most despicable of 
traitors; why a man made a 
Commander of the British Em- 
pire for signal services to Britain 
turned into a violent Anglophobe; 
and why the erstwhile friend and . 
admirer of Lenin became an 
anti-Communist crusader.” 


Down Under Boils 


A simmering resentment 
toward Britain boiled over in 
Australia on Aug. 24. Dr. Her- 
bert V. Evatt, Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, charged that the 
British Government had tried to 
relegate Australia to a subordi- 
nate position in Japanese surren- 
der negotiations. London wanted the Aus- 
tralian Army commander, Gen. Sir 
Thomas A. Blamey, attached to the United 
Kingdom representative. Only an appeal 
to General of the Army MacArthur as- 
sured Australia of direct representation. 

Evatt reiterated Australia’s resentment 
at British signing of the Potsdam Dec- 
laration without consultation. “There still 
is a deplorable tendency . . . not to con- 
sult her at all or to consult her in a per- 
functory way and not on a footing of 
equality.” Evatt added that these slights 
must stop “not only in the interest -of 
Australia but of the British Common- 
wealth as a whole.” 
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Traitors in Khaki 


Every Allied prisoner-of-war camp in 
Germany was a potential source of vital 
information to the Germans during the 
war. New prisoners knew of recent Allied 

- weapons and equipment, of transfers and 
postings indicating future plans. Older 
prisoners knew of constant efforts to es- 
cape within the camps. 

The Germans constantly tapped at this 
deep well, but seldom succeeded in get- 
ting what they wanted, because neither 
hunger nor ill treatment could break the 
spirit of prisoners whose hopes never 
faded despite continuing Allied setbacks 
and the-long years of waiting for inva- 
sion of Europe. Yet a handful did suc- 
cumb to German wiles or cruelty. 


The Weakest Few: Last week the 
first treason trial of former Allied prison- 
ers opened in England. Pvt. John G. 
Galaher, 34, of Windsor, Ont., a veteran 
of the ill-fated raid on Dieppe became 
the first Canadian soldier (and the first 
Canadian since Louis Riel, French-Cana- 
dian hanged in 1885 for leading the 
Northwest Rebellions of 1870 and 1885) 
ever to be tried for treason. His trial was 
held in camera, lasted four days, and 
ended with the bare announcement that 
findings would be announced later. 

Two other members of Galaher’s regi- 
ment (the Essex Scottish of Windsor) 
faced similar charges in open courts-mar- 
tial: Pvt. G. Hale, 25, a native of Windsor 
whose address is Vassar, Mich., and Pvt. 
E. B. Martin, Windsor. Evidence at Hale’s 
trial was that he had become friendly 
with a German under officer to get more 
food, had then obtained other privileges, 
and had sold information obtained from 
other prisoners for money deposited in his 
name in a neutral country. 

Meanwhile evidence was given at the 
treason court-martial of Raymond D. 
Hughes, Royal Air Force warrant officer, 
that a Canadian traitor, identified only as 


“Corporal Martin,” had interrogated Al-' 


lied prisoners at Luckenwalde, Germany, 
claiming he was “one of the Big Six” of a 
“British Free Corps” organized to fight 
the Russians. “Corporal Martin” was also 
said to have sold information. . 


ron 


Jitters Over Jobs 


In the second week of peace the Cana- 
dian Government appeared to be fum- 
bling its most critical postwar problem: 
jobs. And much of its confusion seemed 
to stem from the Cabinet, itself being re- 
shuffled to a peacetime basis.* 





®Most notable Cabinet loss: Gen. A. G. L. Mc- 
Naughton, Defense Minister who twice failed to 2 wl 
a seat in Parliament. He was named chairman of the 
ian section of the joint Canada-United States 
defense board. 
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Japan’s sudden surrender had a less 
sweeping effect on manpower in Canada 
than in the United States for two major 
reasons: (1) Canada’s peak employment 
of 1,166,000 in war industries in 1943 
had been reduced to 650,000 by V-E Day 
and to 230,000 since V-J Day, about 25 
per cent of those released being women 
workers who had not sought new em- 
ployment; and (2) a deliberate govern- 
ment “go slow” policy on cancellation 
of war contracts. 


Rags or Riches? But peace still 
brought complications. Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King, who knows how inti- 








‘ Vancouver Sun’ 
Civvy Kilt:Even with veterans given 
priority in civilian clothes, Harry Filion 
of Vancouver, who served almost six 
years with a Canadian Scottish regi- 
ment, couldn't find trousers big enough 
to fit his 6-foot, 225-pound frame when 
the army discharged him. Discouraged, 
he decided to stick to his kilt. 





mately Canada’s prosperity is tied to 
United States economy, said he “shud- 
dered” ‘over forecasts of unemployment in 
the United States. Reconstruction Minis- 
ter C. D. Howe, optimistic as usual, de- 
clared: “We have bottomless pits of em- 
ployment.” Urging labor leaders not to 
talk about a bogey of unemployment, he 
said it was wiser to talk about there being 
plenty of work. 

Available statistics last week favored 
Howe’s optimism. As of Aug. 10, there 
were only 48,000 applicants for 130,700 
va. ant jobs. Layoffs since Japan’s capitu- 


lation had thrown thousands out of work, 
but vacancies still outnumbered appli- 
cants. For example, Vancouver, in the 
first week of peace jittery over drastic 
layoffs at war-built shipyards and aircraft 
plants, had a surplus of about 9,000 jobs. 

The immediate employment problem 
was thus clear: how to get loggers, lum- 
bermen, miners, and others who had 
found high wages in urban war industries 
to return to lonely districts and less lu- 
crative trades. One early effort to man 
essential industries by drafting army per- 
sonnel at army pay was abandoned quick- 
ly when soldiers raised vigorous objec- 
tions. Then the government offered to 
let soldiers volunteer to take available 
civilian jobs at civilian pay while on 
extended army leave. 

But these were half measures which 
would not meet the crisis if it continued 
to worsen as demobilization was acceler- 
ated. The Cabinet was reported to be di- 


vided on whether to continue the typical - 


Liberal-party policy of “slow ahead,” or 
accept the quick conversion plan adopted 
in the United States. The test would 
come soon—when layoffs begin to out- 
number vacancies. 


wo 


The Lunatic Murders 


_ A full moon brightened open spaces 
and cast definitive shadows. Police of 
Windsor, Ont., had been warned by their 
chief to keep one hand close to their gun 
butts. For fifteen days they had been on 
the alert, waiting for the next strike by 
a maniac who had killed at least two 
victims with a “Commando” knife. At the 
scene of his latest crime,. the slasher had 
scrawled on a wall: “I’m going to kill 
a girl next.” 

A killer had struck twice with the moon 
new or full, murdering Frank Sciegliski, 
56, stabbed six times on Aug. 8, and 
Sgt. Hugh B. Price, astrologer known in 
Windsor as “Professor Cosmo” before he 
went overseas with the Essex Scottish 
Regiment, stabbed twelve times on Aug. 
18. No definite clue linked these two 
victims with William Davies, 67, garage 
night watchman, beaten to death with 
a hammer on Aug. 16. 


Death Comes on Holidays: While 
many Windsor and Detroit residents lived 
in nightly dread of another attack, Royal 
Baker, former Detroit detective lieuten- 
ant, voiced a terrifying theory: The 
Windsor murders, he said, followed the 
pattern (multiple knife wounds, bodies 
left near railway tracks, murders occur- 
ring on or about public holidays) of the 
37 similar unsolved murders in the United 
States which he had charted under the 
label, “the holiday ripper.” 

Windsor police held 30 persons for 
questioning, including Richard H. Rowe, 
51, former resident of New York State, 
who was booked on a tentative charge 
of carrying a concealed weapon (a blood- 
stained knife). 
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You can write 


90 words a minute ee. by hand 
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DDRESSOGRAPH is the fastest, most accurate 
method of putting words and figures on business 
forms. Once the information is on Addressograph 
plates, you can write it again and again at a speed of 
5000 words or 30,000 figures a minute. 


Addressograph can do the job of writing in every 
department of your business that puts information on 
paper. And it can be used with any existing system or 
routine. When Addressograph is used with other types 
of office equipment, you have the ideal combination 
for efficient handling of paperwork. 


The simplicity of Addressograph methods and the 








low cost of writing this modern way bring savings in 
time, money, elimination of errors, and better control 
over your paperwork operations. 


Addressograph now serves most of the country’s 
largest businesses—helps thousands of small come 


‘panies to operate efficiently. 


Our Methods Department will be glad to show you 
how others in your industry are using Addressograph 
simplified business methods—how you can make sav- 
ings now which will maltiply during the reconversion 
and postwar days ahead. Telephone our local office 
or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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A Policy Fails 


Nelson A. Rockefeller indirectly con- 
fessed the failure of his Argentine policy 
one evening last week. As Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in charge of Latin Amer- 
ican affairs, he had been tolerant of the 
Argentine Government on the assumption 
that ultimately it would head in the right 
direction. But in addressing the Pan 
American Society of Massachusetts and 
Northern New England on Aug. 24, he 
virtually accused the Farrell regime of 
double-crossing the United States. 

Rockefeller said Argentina had not 
carried out its promises to rid itself of 
Axis influences. And by inference he 
















































p International 
Braden talks tough to Argentines .. . 
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of that part of the world and _ its 
future importance. 

With a group of friends he prepared 
a memorandum on the necessity for 
improving economic and cultural rela- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere. The 
project was presented to Harry Hopkins, 
President Roosevelt’s special adviser, 
who brought it to the President’s atten- 
tion. In August 1940, Rockefeller was 
appointed Coordinator of Commercial 
and Cultural Relations Between the 
American Republics. This organization 
was largely an advisory body to the 
Council ‘of National Defense. But less 
than a year later it had been renamed 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, given executive func- 
tions, and set up on its own feet. 

From then on the CIAA was the main 
instrument of United States economic 
and cultural policy. in Latin America. It 
had friends and enemies. Critics like Sen. 
Hugh Butler of Nebraska denounced it 
as a squanderer of the public funds and 
a colossal boondoggle; admirers gave it 





























urged the Argentine people. to keep 
up their pressure on the government. 

He used the strongest language a 
Washington official had used about Ar- 
gentina since the days when former Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull was denounc- 
ing the regime as Fascist. It sounded as if 
a new and stiffer policy was coming. 

So it was. But this was also the swan 
song of Rockefeller as executor of that 
palicy. On Aug. 25, the day after Rocke- 
eller's speech, President Truman ac- 
cepted his resignation and appointed 
Spruille Braden, United States Ambassa- 
dor to Argentina, to succeed him. 


First a Coordinator: Rockefeller’s exit 
came just five years after he had entered 
the Washington scene as a key figure in 
Latin American affairs. When the war 
began in 19389 he was only 31 years old; 
but he had traveled extensively in Latin 
America, he was studying Spanish, and 
he knew the problems and _ possibilities 
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. -- who call him “Undershirt Diplomat” 


major credit for holding the hemisphere 
together in the darkest days of the war. 

As Coordinator, Rockefeller had no 
direct part in formulating political policy. 
But in December 1944 President Roose- 
velt appointed Edward R. Stettinius Jr. 
Secretary of State and reorganized the 
State Department to give one of the 
Assistant Secretaries specific jurisdiction 
over Latin American affairs. He ap- 
pointed Rockefeller to the job. . 


Then a Statesman: This, as it proved, 
the beginning of the end. The most 
important Latin American policy which 
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friends too, and the issue remained in 


“manner, is to be inaugurated. Outspoken 
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faced the Stettinius-Rockefeller team 
when it took over the State Department 
was that of Argentina. 

The former Secretary, Cordell Hull, 
had made no -bones of the fact that he 
considered the Farrell-Perén regime a 
Fascist government and a threat to the 
United States. Some Latin American 
countries agreed; others had a greater 
or lesser amount of sympathy for 
the colonels. 

Stettinius and Rockefeller disagreed 
with Hull; they believed that the Ar- 
gentines could be brought back into the 
family of American nations and hemi- 
sphere solidarity reestablished. They 
were encouraged in this belief, of course, 
by the Latin American friends of Argen- 
tina. Their “soft” policy reached its 
climax at San Francisco, when they se- 
cured the admission of Argentina to the 
United Nations Conference. 

The split over Argentina within the 
United States Government and among 
the countries of Latin America grew 
wider and wider. But the showdown did 
not come until James F. Byrnes became 
Secretary of State. Cordell Hull had great 
influence with Byrnes as well as with 
President Truman, and his dislike of the 
Rockefeller policy on Argentina was well 
known. But Rockefeller had influential 


doubt until last week. 


The Tough Side Wins: The selection 
of Braden for Rockefeller’s post is in 
itself evidence that a new and tougher 
policy toward Argentina, in the Hull 





and forthright, Braden is a veteran of 
many years of business and diplomacy 
in Latin America, and has been talking 
to the Buenos Aires colonels in their own 
tough language ever since he took his 
post there. Certainly the colonels can 
have no doubts now as to what it means 
to have him at the head of Latin Ameri- 
can affairs in Washington. If they 
ever did have any, Byrnes swept them 
away when, commenting on the change, 
he said: “It will be his [Braden’s] duty 
to see that the policies which he has so 
courageously sponsored in the Argentine 
are continued with unremitting vigor.” 
Furthermore, “until a new Ambassador 
is appointed, the chargé d'affaires will 
continue his work under the guidance and 
instructions of Mr. Braden.” 


The Heat Is On: The Washington 
change came at a moment of crisis in 
Argentina. Bloody riots between nation- 
alists and democrats which had kept the 
city in a turmoil for days had ended, but 
public indignation remained high. Civic 
organizations expressed their indignation 
in the strongest terms, and university 
and secondary-school students and teach- 
ers staged a nationwide protest strike. 
Two Cabinet Ministers resigned. 

In both Washington and Buenos Aires, 
the heat was on the colonel’s govern- 
ment stronger than ever. 
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The war, etc. 

Was it the war? 

How much slow-down comes from 
forms unequal to the complexities. of 
modern business? 

Time and again, the representatives 
of Moore Business Forms, Inc., called 
in to counsel on form engineering. find 
three forms where one might do; entries 
out of sequence; manpower wasted, 
production dragging. 

















The ten companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now, without change of owner, 
management or policy, they combine 
under the Moore name — the largest 
company of its kind. Moore offers you 
an unequaled fund of experience for 
the saving of money and time. 

The Moore representative is a spe- 
cialist in your own field. He analyzes 
your business form system; makes the 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO,, INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, WN. Y. 
CIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


” COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

' MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, WN. Y, 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 

4 OORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


_Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Lid., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 








practical recommendation. Then 
Moore prints, whether a hundred sales 
books or a million interleaved forms. 
Shipment is made to any of your 
branches anywhere. 

Let Moore show you now how com- 
mon sense applied to business forms 


-can speed efficiency all along the line. 


For information, get in touch with your 
nearest Moore division, as listed below, 
or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, we. 
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Rising Demand for New Homes 
Opens Way to Five-Year Boom 


Shortages in Men and Lumber 
Will Hold Back Most Builders 
Until the Middle of 1946 


The No. 1 postwar project of a typical 
young American family is a brand-new 
home. Held back by the war, the demand 
has become so great that the country’s 
1,000,000-a-year peak of house-building 
activity, reached only in 1925, now looks 
like an easy goal. Builders think they'll 
top that repeatedly in the next five years. 

Lumber and industrial building al- 
ready are unrestricted. All remaining re- 
strictions on residential building will be 
abolished within the next few weeks. But 
this new freedom from priorities doesn’t 
build houses automatically. Despite a 
new upswing in residential, building— 
the July total of $46,273,000 was 79 per 
cent above that of July 1944—the builders 
are being held back by persistent short- 
ages of manpower and materials. 


Men Wanted Everywhere: The 
builders find manpower the key to all 
shortages. Lumber is being delayed also 








by the need for seasoning and by the 
physical job of getting it processed and 
moved from the forest to the building 
site. That takes weeks or months. 
Because of the wartime limits on pro- 
duction and because of extraordinary de- 
mands, building-material dealers have 
little to offer. The American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp., for example, re- 
ported that on acgount of manpower 
shortages August production was only 
about 10 per cent of normal, and that it 
could step up its production of bathtubs 








to 4,000 a day if it had enough workers. 

The Johns-Manville Corp. (insulation 
and building materials) needs 5,000 men 
immediately. It has been advertising for 
help in local papers within a 100-mile 
radius of factories in Alexandria and 
Richmond, Ind., Waukegan, IIl., Zelien- 
ople, Pa., Manville, N. J., Nashua, N. H., 
Billericka, Mass., Jarrat, Va., Marrero, 
La., Los. Angeles, Lampoc, Redwood 
City, Watson, and Pittsburg, Calif. 

Practically all building-material short- 
ages are expected to disappear by the 
time lumber supply catches up with de- 
mand, about the middle of next year. The 
home buyer who is in a great hurry is ad- 
vised to hire an architect now, put in 
foundations, and get set for the day when 
lumber arrives. 

Home financing is plentiful. The build- 
er usually can start if he has 10 or 20 
per cent of the purchase price, or owns a 
building site. The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insures mortgages up _ to 
$16,000, and up to 80 or 90 per cent 
of total value. 

Building prices are high, and the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank index continues to 
show an upward trend. The July 1 index 
















for residential construction prices was 
135.4, taking the 1985-89 average as 
100. The $6,000 prewar house now costs 
about $8,000. 

The Office of Price Administration 
hasn’t yet decided what to do about new 
prices. Demand is so great some officials 
are afraid of a situation in which a con- 
tractor could build a house for $6,000 
and sell it for $12,000 by getting pros- 
pects to bid against each other. Others 
contend the best way to stop the inflation 
of housing prices would be to give the 


Frank Segushie~Abeabaient by permission of the proprietors of Punch 
Home building will reach top speed next summer but startling developments like this will lag behind 
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building trades and contractors a free 
hand and thus get a large volume of new 
construction under way quickly. , 


Significance -—~— 


NEwsweEEX ’ obtained this advice for 
home buyers from conscientious build- 
ing-trade experts: Be patient; home build- 
ing won't get into full swing before next 
April or May. Don’t build with green 
lumber. Don’t look for miracles; revolu- 
tionary developments will come slowly. 
Do look for slightly higher prices. Do 
consult an architect if you won't be sat- 
isfied with what large-scale builders have 
to offer, if you want an individual design, 
and if you plan to spend over $10,000. 
And don’t expect many of the newer de- 
velopments in home equipment to be 
generally available before next summer. 


Pa 


The Gunnison Way 
When the United States Steel Corp. 


bought control of Gunnison Homes, Inc., 
in June 1944, thé business world won- 
dered what Big Steel had in mind. Gun- 
nison was a leading producer of packaged 
houses, but its principal material was 
plywood, not steel. Part of the answer 
Was apparent. Foster Gunnison was a 
genius in marketing methods; U. S. Steel 


‘ needed his talents. The rest of the answer, 


NEWSWEEK was informed this week, lies 
in plans for the future. Steel, with a thin 
surface of decorative hardwood, even- 
tually will replace the plywood. 
Gunnison research engineers already 
have samples of steel strips bonded with 








‘, 
® 





a cold chemical -weld. Thin-as-paper 
hardwood veneer can be bonded equally 
well to the steel surface. A house built of 
such materials may be easier to heat and 
to cool, and much cheaper to produce by 
high-speed techniques already perfected 
by the automobile and aircraft industries. 


Two Houses an Hour: But for the 
next two or three years, Gunnison steel 
panels probably ‘will remain in the test- 
ing stage. The Gunnison plant in New 
Albany, Ind., which made 5,000 wartime 
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fk came into being in 1901 to solve the 
case of the baffled mechanics — thou- 
sands of them. That’s the founding 
story of the School of Shop Practice 
which has been in operation for 44 
years as a part of the 53-year-old Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 

When this School was organized, it 
was “a considerable problem for any 
mechanic to know how to become a 
skilled workman.” Such was the re- 
port of the industrial publication, 
Machinery, in that year. 

There had been swift multiplication 
of the subjects that had to be mastered 
before one could become an all-around 
machinist. And the trend was toward 
keeping a man on one line of work 
“until he becomes virtually a part of 
the machine on which he is employed.” 

“What hope is there of such a one 
pushing ahead to a position of greater 
responsibility?” asked the magazine. 


The School of Shop Practice came as 
the answer. Here, said Machinery, was 
the way for the workman to acquire 
technical knowledge essential to skilled 
work and to advancement. 

Hailing the instruction papers pre- 
pared by 60 acknowledged experts, 
The American Machinist declared: “No 
such complete and systematized collec- 
tion of information on the principles 
and practice of machine construction 
was ever gotten together before.” 

And that was only the beginning. 
Today’s texts and papers represent 
constant revision and improvement by 
practical authorities over more than 
four decades. The courses range from 
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machine shop to foundry work, tool- 
making to industrial metallurgy . . . 
cover more than 100 different tech- 
nical subjects in accurate, complete, 
easy-to-understand detail. 

Thousands in American industry 


-have acquired their Shop Practice 


training in this way . . . and pushed 
ahead to positions of large responsi- 
bility. Nearly 4000 began their studies 
with this one School of I. C. S. in the 
last year ... and are on their way. 

The School of Shop Practice is one 
of the 23 Schools of 1. C. S.— each 
giving specialized training yet enjoy- 
ing benefits and resources which only 
@ vast institution affords. 


The International Correspondence Schools 


SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 


Representatives in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada, Great Britain | CS 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 








The 23 Schools of I. C. S. Accountancy and Management ° Air Conditioning * Architecture * Art * Automobile * Aviation * Chemistry 
‘Civil Engineering * Coal Mining ° Electrical Engineering * High School * Home Economics * Languages * Mathematics * Mechanical Drawing 
Mechanical Engineering * Navigation * Plumbing and Heating * Radio, Telephony * Railroad * Shop Practice * Steam and Marine Encircering * Textile 
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housing units for the government, now 


is ready to go again whenever a stock . 


of materials can be assembled. 

Because New Albany and nearby 
Louisville, Ky., comprise an important 
center of plywood production, Gunnison 
is in a favorable spot for an early start. 
It hopes ‘by Christmas to be turning out 
one house every 25 minutes. 

New Albany expects Gunnison to come 
out soon with plans for a new highly 
mechanized factory. By early November, 
75 dealers are to be operating within a 
300-mile radius. Eventually, there is to 
be a dealer in every city and town of 
9,000 population or more across the 


country, and ten plants with a combined ~ 


annual capacity of 70,000 homes a year. 

Gunnison’s sales methods also repre- 
sents a speed-up. The goal is to sell a cus- 
tomer not in just a day, but in one hour. 


oor 


Young Reaches Out 


Robert R. Young went into the railroad 
business in 1937. He likes it. This week 
the former New York stock broker of- 
fered to buy the sleeping-car service of 
Pullman Inc. for some $75,000,000. Help 
in financing the deal would come from 
Otis & Co., Cleveland investment bank-. 
ers, Allan P. Kirby, of Morristown, N. J., 
and others. 

Under a Federal antitrust decree of a 
year ago, Pullman had to get rid of 
either its car-manufacturing or its sleeper- 


operating business. It decided to sell the 
sleepers to the railroads as a group but 
few were interested. That gave Young 
his chance. As chairman of the Alle- 
ghany Corp., which controls four rail- 
roads—the Chesapeake & Ohio, Nickel 
Plate, Pere Marquette, and Wheeling & 
Lake Erie—he had become convinced of 
a vast untouched market for rail passen- 


ger travel. To tap it, he would replace 


the 6,250 “obsolete” Pullmans with a 
lightweight fleet costing $500,000,000, 
improve service, and lower fares. 


, aaa 


DDT vs. Flies 


Orange County, halfway down the 
Florida peninsula, also raises cattle. This 
summer, following heavy rains, a plague 
of horn flies hit the ranches. The cattle 
bunched up for protection, stood belly- 
deep in streams for hours, and couldn't 
eat or rest properly. Calves were starving 
because the cows couldn’t stand still. 

The Department of Agriculture de- 
cided this would make an ideal test for 
DDT, the powerful new insecticide. 
Could DDT wipe out all the flies in 350- 
square-mile Orange County and keep 
them wiped out? In early August ento- 
mologists began to find out. 


The Hand of Man... Seventy ranch- 
ers who own almost all the cattle in the 
country signed up for the test. Two spray 
crews went to work. Last week, with the 


job done, they had sprayed 20,000 cattle 
with a water emulsion containing DDT 
in a strength of from % to 2% per cent, 
and dipped 1,000 others in a mild emul- 
sion of 4% per cent. Some 200,000 square 
feet of dairy-barn and stable surface also 
were sprayed. . 

Results were both immediate and spec- 
tacular. Within two days of the DDT 
treatment, only two or three flies could 
be found on ranches where some 4,000 
horn flies had nagged each cow be- 
fore the test. Herds were grazing peace- 
fully without switching a tail. For the 
first time since last winter, cattle were 
lying down. From stables and dairy barns 
thousands of 2%-inch roaches scampered 
madly with the DDT’s; farmers swept up 
bushels of them. ; 

From smaller tests already made in 


. other places, entomologists had expected 


these quick results. The real proof would 
come at the end of September when they 
checked the herds for reinfestation. Pre- 
liminary reports last week led W. G. 
Bruce, government entomologist of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., to look for at least a 5 per 
cent increase in beef production and a 
5 to 10 per cent increase in milk pro- 
duction through elimination of the flies. 
Bruce estimated cost of machine spray- 
ing, including labor, at 6 or 7 cents a 


head. He had heard of no adverse results. 


. . . Wipes Out a Plague: The 80,- 
600,000 flies that plagued Orange County 
probably have been liquidated for the 
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Retailing Riddle: The flood of reconversion news has _ trickled down to retailers. Some stores are advertising approxi- 
whetted consumer appetities for the goods just beginning to 


return to production. But few of the new gadgets have yet _ fied date; others tell their customers to wait a little longer. 
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’ *“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


NO PLACE FOR AN AMATEUR 


THE SURGEON is master of the situation... de- 
pendable in an emergency. He is one of those 
men upon whom other men must rely. Into this 
category, less dramatically, but no less truly, falls 
your insurance agent or broker. 

The insurance agent, too, must possess special 
knowledge. He must be thoroughly reliable. 
Clear-headed. Sound in judgment. Eternally 


vigilant for the changing conditions and pro- 


cedures affecting casualty and surety coverages 
that protect your home, your possessions, your 
business. 

To be sure of obtaining this high type of agent 
or broker, this type of service and dependability, 
call the Maryland representative in your commu- 
nity. Because he knows his business, it’s good bus- 
iness for you to know him. Maryland Casualty 


Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


“Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for bitsiness; industry and the bome, through 10,00 .- 
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SAY WHEN...! 


—and say itas far ahead as you 
can, éf you must make a trip! 

Due to present travel con- 
ditions, there are certain 
weeks we are booked up 
solid with advance reserva- 
tions and just can’t accom- 
imodate you on short notice. 





Say when, say how long—_ | 
and say it ahead! 


iM, 
Hol ferington 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Vice-Pres. and Mng. Dirs 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST.,N. Y. C.17 
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season. They have a life span of about 
ten days compared with the fifteen days 
that the DDT spray remains deadly. (The 
weaker dip is repeated ten days after the 
first application.) “And if DDT does a job 
on Orange County cattle,” said Bruce, 
“it will do it anywhere.” 

Not all DDT stories have happy end- 
ings. One Florida youth took some DDT 
home when he was discharged from the 
Army, mixed it with oil, and applied it 
to his father’s prize bull. The bull died, 
apparently from oil poisoning. Such mis- 
use prompted the Department of Agri- 
culture last week to warn that only “for 
certain purposes and under certain con- 
ditions” can civilians safely and effective- 
ly use DDT at this time. The depart- 
ment used ten single-spaced pages to 
list the conditions. 

The Geigy Co. of New York, which 
owns the basic United States patents on 
DDT, retains no control over manufac- 
turers it licenses beyond selecting them 
with care. The Federal Insecticide Act 
requires that labels must not be false or 
misleading and that some bear ingredient 
statements. The states have laws of vary- 
ing potency on the sale of insecticides. 


al 


New Products 


WasHErs—The Thor Automatic wash- 
ing machine,. developed by the Hurley 
Machine Division of the Electric House- 
hold Utilities°’Corp., Chicago, can be con- 
verted from an automatic clothes washer 
(capacity: 8 pounds) to a dishwasher 
(capacity: service for six) in less than a 
minute and a half. Designed to sell for 
less than $200, the unit will go on sale 
early next year, and will be followed 
shortly by potato-peeler, home-churn, 
and ice-cream-freezer attachments. The 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., 
Inc., of Chicago plans a Hotpoint, dish- 
washer built into the lower half of the 
kitchen sink. Fully automatic, from a 
preliminary spray to the final hot-air dry- 
ing, the washer will handle a service 
for twelve. 

Birp SHot—The Dow Chemical Co. 
has developed a bird shot of lead and 
magnesium, -harder than regular chilled 
shot, which will dissolve in water. Use of 
the new alloy would save the lives of 
thousands of wild ducks who die each 
year from eating ordinary lead shot. 

Vacuum Bacs— Production of low- 
pressure, laminated plastics, used for air- 
conditioning ducts and airplane bodies, 
is simplified by vacuum bags of trans- 
parent, flexible Compar, its makers, the 
Resistoflex Corp., say. Because flat, stand- 
ard-size Compar bags will conform to 
any shape of mold, production can be 
switched from one item to another with- 
out. slow, expensive retailoring. The 
vacuum pump can be attached conven- 
iently through a truck-tire valve stem, 
inserted through a hole in the bag,- and 
sealed with an air-tight gasket of several 
layers of Compar. 











Packages can roll around corners 


Conveyors—A portable conveyor belt, 
designed for retail stores as well as pack- 
ing houses and factories, is being pro- 
duced by the Food Machinery Corp. at 
Riverside, Calif. Because it comes in 
lightweight sections, expanding. from 21 
to 60 inches, or from 35 to 100 inches, 
the belt easily can be set up by one man, 
moved as requirements vary, and di- 
rected around such things as pillars and 
heavy machines. Each roller will support 
up to 80 pounds. Legs are telescopic to 
allow gravity feed, and the rollers are 
split to facilitate S turns. 

PocxeT PHones—A pocket-size radio- 
telephone for civilians will be marketed 
within six months by Harvey-Wells Com- 
munications, Inc., of Southbridge, Mass. 
Six inches long and weighing half a 
pound, the phone will operate on a band 
of from 460 to 470 megacycles. The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has ap- 
proved the device, provided buyers guar- 
antee their instruments are for personal 
use only. Price: about $25. 

Map Makers—The odograph, once a 
secret mapmaking device used on jeeps 
and tanks, will be produced by the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Orange, N. J. Civilian uses are expected 


_ to include surveys of: oil fields and. lay- 
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outs of water and power lines, as well as 
regular mapmaking. 

CuickeN CiotH—Researchers of the 
United States Rubber Co. have devel- 
oped a fabric composed from 60 to 70 
per cent of chicken or turkey feathers. 
Still in the experimental stage, the cloth 
is woven from the feathery barbs and can 
be mixed with any staple textile if de- 
sired, U. S. Rubber claims that the fabric 
is odorless, easily dyed and laundered, 
and warmer than wool. An average-size 
man’s suit would take the feathers of 
38 broilers. 


Po 


Insurance: We Die Older 


In policies issued after Sept. 16, the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. of 
Newark, N. J., will recognize two facts: 
(1) Americans don’t die as young as they 
did in 1870 and (2) interest rates have 
declined since 1929. 

As the basis for premium rates, the 
Mutual Benefit and many other compa- 
nies have used the 1870 American Ex-. 
perience mortality table which assumes, 
for example, that among 1,000 20-year- 
old policyholders, there will be 7.81 
deaths in one year. Actually, there are 
fewer than 2.43. This figure is used in 
the new Commissioners Standard Ordi- 
nary Table that was just adopted by 
the Mutual Benefit. 

Present premius are based also on a 
3 per cent yield from bonds, mortgages, 
and other insurance-company invest- 
ments. But in fifteen years the average 
income has dropped from 5.25 per cent 
to 3.19. President John R. Hardin of the 
Mutual Benefit, figuring that the trend 
would continue, cut to a safe 2% per cent. 


One Pocket to Another: Insurance 
companies have been criticized for not 
bringing their mortality tables up to date 
before now. But for the mutual compa- 
nies that make up the bulk of the indus- 
try, use of the old table made little 
difference. The policyholders own the 
companies, and any “profits” on mor- 
tality go to them. The Mutual Benefit’s 
new mortality table would decrease 
premium charges, but it would be more 
than offset by the lower earnings on 
investments. As a result, gross premi- 
ums will go up a little. 

But insurance companies take a long- 


range view. Over a period of years, the. 


net cost of insurance will remain the 
same. Larger cash values in the policies 
and larger dividends later will balance 
the boost in premiums. 

Now that the Mutual Benefit has tak- 
en the plunge, other companies are pre- 
paring to follow--before they are pushed. 
Three years ago the state insurance com- 
missioners suggested the new mortality 
table and recommended state laws giving 
the companies until 1948 to adopt it. So 
far 23 states have complied. Eleven 
others already had laws that permit the 
mortality revisions. 














Man, what a juicy eyeful!. 


nonetheless pleasing to the fellow 
who’s been staying in nights . . . with 
a motor problem. Plenty of perform- 
ance curves, tables, pictures and text 
make this press-hot series of new 
R & M Motor booklets both easy 
and profitable reading for any motor 
user. And if you have a postwar 
problem that involves a motor from 
1/200 h.p. up to 25 h.p., R & M en- 
gineers will be glad to work with you. 
They were able to solve some tough 
ones the past few years. They can 
give you a hand with yours, too! To 
outline your problem or to ask for 
literature write the Motor Division 
on your business letterhead, please. 


SMALL CAPACITOR & SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 


16 pages of speeds, ratings, variety of con- 
venient mechanical forms; all exactly inter- 
changeable. NO. 16958 


SMALL UNIVERSAL & BD. C. MOTORS 


12 pages of high-speed universal motors; inter- 
changeable with shaded-pole and ca 
types. we. 10008 


PROTECTED HEAD ONI-SHELL MOTORS 
© 6-page folder illustrating maximum protection 








against mechanical motor injury ... at no extra 
cost to you. WO. 19048 
/ 


SHABED-POLE MOTORS 
16 pages of sizes from 1/200 to 1/20 h.p., and 


speeds from 3200 gown to 1050 r.p.m. (60 
cycles). NO. 10878 
MATCHED MOTOR PARTS 

36 pages on fractionals, fractional and integral 
ratings for high-speed, light-weight service, and 
integral sizes. ° WO. 18718 
ONI-SHELL INTEGRAL H. P. MOTORS 


20 pages featuring interchangeability of poly- 
phase, D.C., single-phase types; all i 
We. 18058 


motors in any one frame size. 


MOTOR GENERATOR SETS 


24 profusely illustrated pages on 4-bearing sub- 
base, 2-bearing union-ring, and vertical union- 
ring sets. WO. 16618 


ROBBINS & MYERS ING. seriseris, ono 


jn Canede: Rebbins & Myers Co. of Conada,itd., Erertford, Onterio 


Electrical “juice,” to be sure, but 


¢ 





How to Know a 
GOOD MIXER 


MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM 
97 PROOF 


Remember: For that wealth of 
flavour the Rum must be Myers’s. 
*WRITE FOR FREE 
RECIPE BOOK 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 
Sole Distributor in the U. S. A. 


57 Laight Street, Dept. NW-9 
New York 13, N. Y. 








_ Honeymoon 


The special sort of place a honey- 
moon should have. You'll always 
remember old Québec’s story- 
book atmosphere; the baronial 
hospitality of the famous Chateau. 
For reservations: Madison Ave- 
nue at 44th St., VA 6-4444. — 


Chateau 
Frontenac 
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This Is No Time for Pessimism 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Let's stop for a moment and 
take stock of the future. 
It’s important because apparently 
a lot of persons are trying to scare the 
rest of us half to, death about what is 
in store for us in the months ahead. 


We are being told that the cancella- - 


tion of government war orders is cer- 
tain to leave an enormous 


no small amount of difficulty. But none 
of this changes the four fundamentals 
of the present situation. These four 
fundamentals, as stated repeatedly in 
this column during the past two 
years, are: 

1—We have the greatest productive 
organization in our history, with .bil- 





void in our economic system 
which cannot possibly be 
filled by private orders; that 
this means millions upon mil- 
lions of unemployed within 
the near future—4,000,000, 
6,000,000, 10,000,000, or al- 
most any other number that 
sounds sufficiently frighten- 
ing; that with the collapse 
of war orders and the re- 
sulting unemployment, even 
those who have money will be afraid 
to spend it, so the depression will get 
deeper and’deeper; that adding to all 
these troubles will be some 10,000,- 
000 getting out of military service and 
looking for jobs. And so forth and 
so on. 

Even President Truman himself has 
contributed a share to this campaign 
of pessimism. Immediately following 
the official announcement of the capit- 
ulation of Japan he said, in comment- 
ing on what faces us: “The emergency 
is as great as it was on Dec. 7, 1941.” 
It is almost inconceivable that Presi- 
dent Truman really believes that— 
really believes that our winning of the 
war and freeing the world of the hor- 
ror of the past six years constitute as 
great an emergency as did the attack 
upon us at Pearl Harbor. Probably the 
unfortunate wording is to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that appar- 
ently the President was speaking ex- 
temporaneously. Nonetheless the state- 
ment unquestionably gave courage to 
those who, for one reason or ‘another, 
were interested in making the Ameri- 
can public believe that we truly are 
in an emergency and so must adopt 
this or that policy or pass this or that 
piece of emergency legislation. 





N ow the plain fact is that all such 
talk about emergency, and about there 
going to be eight or ten million un- 
employed in a few months, is economic 
balderdash. Of course we have a pe- 
riod of adjustment ahead of us, and of 
course some millions of people will 
be changing jobs. For some of these 
persons, and some of the business con- 
cerns involved, the shift will involve 





lions of dollars’ worth of 
new plants which can be 
used if needed, and better 
ways of doing things than 
we ever knew before. 

2—We have the largest 
skilled labor force in our 
history. ; 

3—We have a_ greater 
backlog of demand for goods 
—almost every kind of goods 
from pins to skyscrapers— 
than we have ever had in 
the history of the country. 

4—We have the greatest accumula- 


.tion of liquid savings—savings which 


can be spent at any time—that we have 
ever had, and this, added to the pur- 
chasing power which will be created 
by the needed new production, will 
give us a total volume of purchasing 
power far beyond bc sos ever 
dreamed of before. 


Those are the things that make 
prosperity, not depression. This means 
that if we go into a tailspin at this 
time it will be because we follow poli- 
cies which make it impossible for these 
fundamental factors to be effective. 

Now it may be that through fear, 
or stupidity, or shortsightedness, we 
will adopt policies which prevent the 
prosperity that these four factors 
should assure. Certainly some of the 
suggestions coming at present from 
those who are trying to scare us would 
have that effect. 

But the burden of evidence is on 
the other side. Since the collapse of 
Japan, Washington has moved with 
truly surprising rapidity in the elim- 
ination of controls which would have 
hindered production. The only major 
exception which must be made to this 
is for the OPA. For some reason the 
OPA just can’t let loose. And if anyone 
can make out whether he is coming 
or going under the changing orders 
of the OPA he is a wonder, because 
we no more than get one statement 
of policy than the OPA decides to try 
something else. That is the one great 
black spot at the moment. Remove 
that and today’s pessimists quickly 
will go into eclipse. 
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FOR “SHOOTING STARS” 


At rocket speeds, jet propulsion creates stresses 


which are new in the realm of flight. The new jet- 
propelled P-&0 ‘Shooting Star’”’ which Lockheed is 


‘building for the U. S. Army has been called the 


“fastest, highest-flying super-fighter in the world.” 
Among the devices used to harness aerodynamic 
forces in extremes of altitude, temperature and 
speed, Lockheed engineers have equipped this 
plane with aileron boosters actuated by HYCON 
“Stratopower” pumps for Finger-tip Control. 


These pumps have a record of superlative 


achievement. In stiff tests by the Army at Wright — 


Field, they outlasted the equivalent of 200,000 
miles of non-stop flight. They serve as standard 


equipment on the famous P-38 “Lightning” in . 


combat missions all over the world. 


Now they take their place on the most advanced 
planes in the revolutionary new field of jet pro- 
pulsion—a part of the “biggest production job 
ever awarded to an aircraft manufacturer.” 

In the commercial field, HYCON hydraulic sys- 
tems have an amazingly broad range of applica- 
tions. Available today are HYCON pumps and 
valves of 3,000-pound pressures to control or 
actuate machine tools, giant presses, dump-truck 
lifts, materials-handling mechanisms and remote- © 
control circuits. They function on bulldozers, 
dredges, aircraft and heavy vehicles. Consult 
HYCON engineers, if measured pressures under 
Finger-tip Control can assist in solving your. prob- 
lems in actuation. Write for complete information. 
LET’S FINISH THE JOB... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


‘** HYCON **: 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


FOR PRESSURES OF 3000 P.S.1. 


Wigh -Fhenowte 


Patented— Manufactured only by The New York Aw Brake Company 














Hydraulic Dive f PEE 


“20 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. FACTORIES: WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE NEW YORK AIR BRAHE OG, 
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Pll Walk Together: Sammy Cann, 32, 
composer of “I’ll Walk Alone,” took out 
a license to marry Giornia DE ;son, 19, 
actress, in Hollywood. Cahn, who also 
wrote “Saturday Night Is the Loneliest 
Night in the Week,” will be married on 
Wednesday, Sept. 5. Frank Sinatra will 
be an usher. 


Married: ANNE GouLp, 32, great-grand- 
daughter of the financier Jay Gould, and 
DonaLpD VALENTINE, 34, in Virginia City, 
Nev., Aug. 23. The bride was married to 
the violin-playing cowboy a few hours 
after obtaining her divorce from Cpl. 
Ezra Wogoman, guitar-playing cowboy, 
whom she married in 1941, one day after 
her divorce from. Herman H. -Elsbury, 
just a cowboy, whom she married in 
1986, two days after her divorce from 
Frank Meador, cowboy’s son, with whom 
she eloped in 1954. 

Dick PoweE.L., 40, actor-singer, and 
June ALLyson, 21, starlet, at the Holly- 
wood home of Johnny Grevn, composer 
of “Body and Soul,” Aug. 19. 

Rena Morcan, adopted daughter of 
the late Helen Morgan, _piano-sitting 
crooner of “My Bill,” to her Bill—MarinE 
Cpt. Birt Lunnican, former film actor, 
in Huntington Beach, Calif., Aug. 18. 


Partings: EstELLE Tay.or, 41, former 
wife of Jack Dempsey, divorced Pau 
SMALL, 36, film producer, in Los An- 
geles, Aug. 20. As proof of Small’s mental 
cruelty the actress testified that she 
had to do her own housework because 
her husband’s “bickering” frightened 
away the servants. 

Doris Warner LeRoy, daughter of 
the Warner brother Harry M., divorced 
Mervyn LERoy, movie director, for “a 
course of extreme cruel conduct,” in 
Reno, Aug. 21. Married in 1934, the 
LeRoys had separated and been recon- 
ciled many times. 

After fifteen years of marriage, IRENE 
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The LeRoys are divorced 





Acme Photos 
The Selznicks separate 


Mayer SELZNICK, daughter of the 
M-G-M executive Louis B. Mayer, sur- 
prised Hollywood“ on Aug. 24 by 


separating from Davmw O. SELZNICK, 


movie producer. 


This Is the Army: DinaH and SHEILA 
83-year-old twins, and their sister, MARION, 
9, rode in a jeep; were given new outfits, 
and went to bed in GI pajama tops dur- 
ing an overnight stay at Camp Lee, Va., 
where their father, Pvt. Louis Price, 30, is 
stationed. Due back from his furlough 
and unable to find anyone to care for 
the children after his wife was hos- 
pitalized in Philadelphia, Private Price 





Associated Press 
Sheila, Marion, and Dinah in GI pajamas 


telephoned his corporal and was told: 
“Bring the kids with you.” The Phila- 
delphia Association for Jewish Children 
finally took the twins and the older girl 
went to stay with an aunt. 


Honored:.The Navy Commendation Rib- 
bon was awarded to Capt. VINCENT As- 
Tor, U.S.N.R., in New York, Aug. 22. 
He won. it for organization of the Con- 
fidential Fishing Vessel Observers—sub- 
marine lookouts along the Atlantic Coast. 

At Hammer Field, Calif., Aug. 24, the 
Army Air Forces accepted THE FourtH 
Estate, fighter plane in memory of the 
38 correspondents killed or missing in 
action. Among them: William Shenkel 
of NEWSWEEK, missing. 


Scrawny: When 55-year-old Vastav 
Nyinsky turned up alive in Vienna 
(Newsweek, Aug. 20), reporters de- 
scribed him as a “scrayny .. . tired old 
man” with sunken cheeks and protruding 
teeth. Pictures which arrived in this coun- 
try last week show what war, hunger, and 





Culver 





Associated Press 
Nijinsky...at his prime...and today 


27 years of insanity have done to the man 
who was once one of the world’s greatest 
ballet dancers. 


Died: Sir Ronacp Linpsay, 68, British 
Ambassador to the United States from 
1930 to 1939; in Bournemouth, England, 
Aug. 21. Sir Ronald joined the diplomatic 
service as an attaché in 1898 and made 
his way up to the embassies at Istanbul, 
Berlin, and Washington. 

Dr. Hucu H. Youne, 74, surgeon and 
urologist; of a heart attack, at Baltimore, 
Aug. 23. At Johns Hopkins he devised 
in 1903 his method of excising the pros- 
tate gland, founded the Brady Clinic in 
1915 with funds from his patient Dia- 
mond Jim Brady, and with associates de- 
veloped mercurochrome in 1924. 

Leo Borcuarp, 46, Berlin Philhar- 
monic conductor hailed as the man who 
could save German music from its Nazi 
nadir (NEwswEEK, Aug. 27), shot by 
United States sentries in Berlin, Aug. 23, 
when his car ignored signals to halt. 

OutvER Morosco, 69, theatrical pro- 
ducer; run down by a Hollywood street- 
car, Aug. 25. He began his stage career 
as an acrobat and won fame with such 
hits as “The Bird of Paradise” and “Peg 
o’ My Heart.” But law suits cost him his 
fortune and string of West Coast and 
New York. theaters. Morgue attendants 
found 8 cents in his shabby suit. 

Vice ADMIRAL Wiis A. LEE Jr., 57, 
hero of the Nov. 14-15, 1942, night battle 
off Guadalcanal (Round 2 of the Solo- 
mons); of a heart attack in a small boat 
on Casco Bay, Maine, Aug. 25. When 
scout planes reported “the whole Jap 
fleet” trying to run “the slot” between 
Guadalcanal and Savo, Admiral Lee's 
radio crackled out orders: “Stand aside. 
I’m coming through. This is Ching Lee.” 
With only two battleships and a few 
destroyers he fought what Admiral 
Nimitz called the war’s “biggest slug- 
ging match.” 

Franz WERFEL, 54, author and play- 
wright; of a heart ailment, in Hollywood, 
Aug. 26. When the Nazis banned “The 
Forty Days of Musa Dagh” and forced its 


author to flee Austria, he found refuge at | 


Lourdes, France. There Werfel _ first 
heard the legend that inspired “The Song 
of Bernadette.” 
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PHS US HYDROVAC 


“By Bendix 
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Vehicle Hydraulic System 
By adding the latent vacuum power 
of the engine manifold to the hy- 

draulicsystem, Hydrovacdecreases 

{/S) required foot pedal pressure to 
assure smooth, positive stopping 
with minimum eftort for the driver. 








The most advanced and hest proved of all new power-braking units 
Now available for trucks and busses 


Hydrovac*—a hydraulic-vacuum 
power-braking unit developed by 
Bendix—is everything you expect a 
genuine postwar product to be. 
Moreover, although it is entirely 
new in design and performance—the 
last word in advanced engineering— 
more than a million units have been 
built and it has been proved by bil- 
lions of miles of service on the 
world’s battlefronts. 


Now available for civilian trucks 
and busses, Hydrovac does the hard 


work of brake application, yet gives 
drivers the natural pedal action 
and feel needed for greatest safety 
and efficiency. . 

This mighty mechanical muscle is 
easily connected into the vehicle’s 
hydraulic system and needs no ad- 


" justment at installation or in service. 


Because of its compact, sealed de- 
sign, it has no outside working parts 
to clog with rust and dirt. And 
Hydrovac does not burden the engine 
because its power is derived from the 


Listen to “MEN OF VISION” Sundays 7 P. M. E. W. T.—CBS 


“- 


(N CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


Buitders of the 'NVISIBLE CREW 


vacuum already existing in the en- 
gine intake manifold. 


If you own, sell, buy or service trucks 
or busses, you will naturally want to 
know more about Hydrovac—the 
most advanced and best-proved new 
power-braking unit. For an inter- 
esting booklet giving full details, 
write direct to “Trademark 


BENDIX PRODUCTS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 20, INDIANA 


COPYRIGHT 1943 BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 





The scientist . . . the micrescope . . . the test tube. There’s the symbol 
of never-ending scientific research. But at Kimberly-Clark, research 
is not complete without a practical preving-ground. 


e ° . a a 
A provi ng meq roe wu mn d Here, in a comparatively small room, is a scale model experimental Res 


mill—performing every operation the same as our nine huge produc- 
tion machines. 


for Paper research In this “mill-within-a-mill” the countless discoveries ef the Scien 


Kimberly-Clark research men are subjected to the test of practicality. Ear 


Thus, creative research is utilized to the fullest extent in its ceaseless went 
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effort to achieve perfection in the production of fine printing papers. 
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Research in Russian 


Despite Damage to Equipment, 


Science Is Thriving in the Soviet 


Early last June, seventeen Americans 
went to Moscow to attend the United 
Nations Congress of Scientists, held to 
celebrate the 220th anniversary of the 
founding of the Russian (now U.S.S.R.) 
Academy of Sciences. The group repre- 
sented all phases of science, from arche- 
ology to industrial chemistry and engi- 
neering. - ; 

Last week, six of the delegates re- 
ported on scientific developments in Rus- 
sia at a New York meeting of the Ameri- 
can-Soviet Scienee Society. Some of their 
reactions: : 
¢ All were impressed with the high value 
placed on science and scientific research 


eaten ee ete OS EN EEE ET 


of Sciences, is starting an international 
journal with articles in Russian, French, 
and English. Abstracts of all texts -will 
be published in each of the three lan- 
guages. Interchange of scientists between 
the two countries is being pushed. 

@ In astronomy, Russia has suffered ter- 
rific loss*of equipment, said Dr. Harlow 
Shapley, director of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory. The two large observatories 
at Simeis in the Crimea and et Pulkov 
outside Leningrad were destroyed, and 
“Harvard University now has more equip- 
ment than all of Russia.” 

@ Most imposing to Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir, chemist with the General Electric 
Co., was the Soviet love of pure science. 
With inferior equipment because of war 
losses, scientists have turned out superior 
products. A synthetic-rubber plastic, ex- 
tremely resistant to. corrosion, is un- 
equaled in this country, said Langmuir, 








The Russians, “nearly the world’s best” archeologists, dig out such relics of ancient man as this burial vase 


in the Soviet. Dr. Arthur Upham Pope, 
eminent archeologist and head of the 
Iranian Institute in New York, pointed 
out that Russia has kept its best men at 
scientific jobs throughout the war. “In 
archeology,” said Pope, “the Russians are 
very nearly the world’s best.” 

Better relations between American and 
Russian scientists would stimulate - re- 
search in both countries, according to Dr. 
Arpad L. Nadai, chemical engineer with 
the Westinghouse laboratory. The main 
barrier to this interchange of ideas is 
language. Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, director 
of the Institute of Neurology, University 
of Pennsylvania, told of Russian plans to 
overcome this linguistic impasse. Every 
advanced science student in the Soviet 
Is required to learn English; even the 
older men are studying it. Prof. Leon 


Orbeli, vice president of the Academy 





and a photo-electric cell far superior to 
ours has also been developed. On the 
whole, however, emphasis is on research; 
the application of science to industry 
does not compare with that in America. 
€ In the field of medicine, Dr. Jacob Hei- 
man, assistant professor at the Cancer 
Institute, Columbia University, was 
greatly interested in the work of Dr. Lena 
Stern, head of the Moscow Institute of 
Physiology. The strain of a long war has 
caused a sharp increase in stomach ulcers 
and juvenile hypertension (high blood 
pressure). . Stern is experimenting 
with a method of relieving ulcers by in- 
jecting a chemical substance into the 
canal at the base of the brain (cisterna 
magna). For hypertension, a vitamin 
derivative is injécted. 

@ Dr. Heiman saw some of Dr. Stern’s 
experiments in reviving dogs which have 


been electrocuted or exsanguinated 
(drained of blood). On three occasions 
he observed different dogs—clinicall 

dead for 5 to 8 minutes—shocked bac 

into life by a current of approximately 
1,200 volts and 10 amperes shot into the 
heart. Exsanguinated dogs revived when 
a mechanical heart pumped blood into 
their veins and artificial lungs helped 
breathing. Dogs appeared normal after 
the return from death, Dr. Heiman said, 
but some later appeared to retrogress to 
the mental stature of lower animals. 


ae 


Heparin for Frostbite 


The old-fashioned remedy for frostbite 
was: “Rub the affected part With show.” 
Most doctors now agree snow treatment 
is bad, not only because impurities in the 
snow irritate the skin and may cause 





Sovfotos 


infection, but because the moisture ag- 
gravates the condjtion of the affected area. 

Dry, moderate heat and rubbing, and 
lamp or short-wave treatments have been 
found effective on mild or moderate 
frostbite. Now three doctors have de- 
veloped an effective method of prevent- 
ing gangrene and loss of limbs resulting 
from frostbite by use of heparin, an anti- 
blood-clotting chemical. The three, Drs. 
Kurt Lange and Linn J. Boyd of the New 
York Medical College, Flower and Fifth - 
Avenue Hospitals, and the Metropoli- 
tan Hospital Research Unit, and Dr. 
Leo Loewe of the Jewish Hospital of 
Brooklyn, report their findings in the. 
journal Science. 


Block That Clot: Through expeti- 
ments with rabbits, the doctors discov- 
ered that areas frozen with dry ice 


BERNARD M. CULVER, President 






HurRICANE WARNING! 


Since 1926. séven hurricanes of disaster proportions have 
swept over various sections of the United States. All of 
them struck in September. Uncounted damaging wind- 
storms and tornadoes occur throughout the year. ie 


e 


The only protection against windstorm loss is insurance. 
You can get this protection by having the Extended 
Coverage Endorsement added to your fire policies and not 
only be insured against windstorm loss but damage from 
vehicles or falling aircraft, smoke, hail, riot and certain 
types of explosion. 


Call the local America Fore representative or write to us at 80 
Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y., for further information.. 


The Continental Insurance Company 


A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


FRANK A CHRISTENSEN. Vice President 
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showed a clumping of red cells in the 
smaller blood vessels. These stranded red 
cells formed a “sludge,” and after ap. 
proximately. 72 hours. organized into 
thrombi or clots. This thrombosis (clot 
formation) ultimately leads to gangrene. 

It was therefore obvious that attempts 
to prevent gangrene after frostbite must 
be started before thrombosis begins. The 
doctors tried heparin, a substance which 
slows the rate at which blood clots. First 
extracted from liver in 1916 at Johns 
Hopkins, heparin has been used to pre. 
vent postoperative thrombosis and em- 
bolism, and to stem clotting during blood 
transfusions. 

Heparinized rabbits escaped serious 
gangrene and loss of legs. Heparin treat- 
ment of artificial frostbite in human vol- 
unteers was also successful, All that re- 
mained to be tested was a real frostbite 
case. The opportunity came when a man 
was sent to a New York hospital after 
lying in the street fourteen hours at 18 
to 20 degrees Fahrenheit. On admis- 
sion; his feet were ice-cold as were his 


legs to the knees, and remained so for 
. five hours. For five days, the man was 
heparinized intravenously. There was | 
considerable blistering—especially on the | 


hands—but no permanent ‘tissue _ loss. 
The doctors conclude that “this man 


- without heparinization would probably | 
have had more or less extensive loss of | 


the extremities.” 


Penicillin’s Sister 


The yellow magic of penicillin’ has 
saved countless lives since it went into 
mass production in 1948, The wonder 


- drug made from a mold attacks and con- 


quers streptococci, staphylococci, gono- 
cocci, pneumococci, and gas-gangrene 
bacilli; sae and certain skin eruptions 
respond to penicillin treatment. But it is 


ee against some pneumonias, tu- | 


rculosis, ee ee, malaria, yellow 
fever, and infantile paralysis. 


In the hope of conquering these peni- | 


cillin-resistant diseases, numerous other 
ian. or molds have been tested. Last 
week, the Army Medical Department an- 
nounced a new series of extensive ex- 
periments with an antibiotic (destroyer 
of bacteria). This new sister to penicillin 
is called streptomycin. It gives promise 
of killing the bacteria which cause chol- 
era, dysentery, typhoid fever, tularemia 
(rabbit fever), undulant fever, and sal- 
monella food poisoning. Doctors even 
hope that streptomycin eventually may 
cure tuberculosis. 


The Tan Killer: Streptomycin is the 
discovery of Dr. Selman A. Waksman, 
soil microbiologist, and Dr. Albert Schatz, 
his associate at the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. After five years of research with 





*Effective Aug. 31, all restri are removed oo 
the use and allocation of icilli: 
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stimate the Power of a Woman! 























Nor the power of the magazine 
which has the largest 
audited circulation of ANY magazine, 
given it exclusively by women 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN 
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LIBERAL Fi 


IF your business needs more cash than you can get 
from present sources ... 


IF restrictions on Government guaranteed loans 
are hampering you... 


LF you want liberal, low-cost financing that will 
not restrict you... 


TH EN our new and broader Commercial Financ- 
ing Plan merits your immediate investigation. 


Here is a broad and flexible plan which the savings effected by borrowing on a 
makes thousands or millions quickly avail-| day-to-day basis. What’s more, instead of 
able to manufacturers and wholesalers... a limited line of credit which may be 
at ratesso sharply reduced that manycom- __ tightened up or withdrawn, you will have 
panies now find this plan more liberal, ample funds available to meet unusual 
more helpful and as low in cost as any situations, take advantage of opportuni- 
other method of financing. ties, expand volume and increase profits. 


Under this plan you will have no bal- No matter how you finance your busi- 
ances to maintain, no worries about ness now... or how you expect to finance 
renewals, calls or periodic clean-ups of _reéconversion, the lowoverall cost of money 
your loans. Instead, you will have fundsat under this plan makes it welb worth your 
your disposal to use as needed under a while to investigate. Just write, wire or 
continuing arrangement, which combines phone the nearest Commercial Credit 
the assurance of permanent financing with Company office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 
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FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
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soil fungi, Waksman and Schatz found 
am organism that looked promising. In 
the fall of 1943, they isolated a bacteria 
killer, Streptomyces griseus, which was 
free from the slow and poisonous action 
of other strains. After chemical treatment 
and purifying of large growths, a 
powdered, tannish drug, streptomycin, 
emerged. : 

Tests with laboratory animals at Rut. 
gers, the University of Illinois, and the 
Mayo Clinic were more than encourag. 
ing. Hen-egg embryos inoculated with 
fowl typhoid and undulant-fever organ- 
isms and simultanéously treated with 
streptomycin did not et disease. 
And the control group could be cured 


by streptomycin if the disease were 
"allo 


wed to develop. Mice recovered from 
doses of salmonella food poisoning 
and dysentery that had been considered 
fatal. With inoculations of the tan 
magic, chicks and guinea pigs shook 


off tularemia, typhoid, and tuberculo- | 


sis, while untreated controls died. A 


penicillin-resistant strain of pneumo- | 


nia was destroyed in the test tube 
by streptomycin. 


The White Hope: Human beings have 
responded well to streptomycin in lim- 
ited experiments. Early reports show 


_ complete cure in human cases of tula- 


remia and mixed urinary-tract infections. 
There have been encouraging results with 
whooping cough, some types of menin- 
gitis, and salmonella. Typhoid and un- 
dulant-fever cases may possibly be 
helped. Human TB experiments may take 
two to five years to determine the drug's 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness. 

All experimentation is limited because 
of the small supply of streptomycin now 
available. To speed production and study 
methods, a joint project has been set up 
by the Army, the Navy, the National Re- 
search Council, the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration, and a 
number of university and commercial 
laboratories. 

Maj. Gen. Georve F. Lull, Deputy 
Surgeon General of the Army, told NEws- 
WEEK last week that military needs alone 
would be 55,000,000,000 units a month. 
Current production is limited to 3,500, 
000,000 units monthly. “However,” Gen- 
eral Lull feels, “the experience gained 
in the phenomenal production of pen- 
icillin is expected to prove helpful in 
streptomycin.” : 

How soon streptomycin will be avail- 
able for general use depends on mass 
aup awe Both the Army and the WPB 

eel it cannot come for at least a year. 


: Fifteen of the 23 pharmaceutical houses 


now producing penicillin have plans in 
the blueprint stage for large-scale manu- 
facture of streptomycin. And last week 
Merck & Co., house to produce the 
drug, announced that it was building a 
new $3,500,000 plant at Elkton, Va.—to 
be devoted completely-to the production 
of streptomycin. 
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‘ound EDUCATION 
g. In =— 
“wa Remembering Ernie Pyle 
ction The original idea was a modest edu- 
‘ment cational project to keep alive the name 
IS, a and memory of Ernie Pyle. But the proj- 
vycin, ect inspired so much enthusiésm that it 
blossomed into a lush, nationwide public- 
Rut- ity campaign. Last week was the first 
d the turbulent week of “Ernie Pyle Memorial 
yurag- Month.” All that apparently remained 
with of it was a few relatively sedate, educa- 
rgan- tional fund-raising campaigns. 
with ; 
sease. Stream of Memory: Soon after Pyle 


was killed by Jap machine gunners on fe 
Shima, the 77th Infantry Division placed 
a memorial where he fell. In the United 





























































s have 
n lim- 
show 
F tula- 
ctions. 
ts with 
menin- 
1d un- poy 
4 = The Pyle memorial at Ie Shima 
drug's States, friends and neighbors proposed 
building a memorial library in his birth- 
oor place of Dana, Ind. It was estimated that 
per $35,000 would finance the project. But 
study soldiers, sailors, and civilians all over the 
a a world started a stream of contributions. 
‘ontife q Something more ambitious than the little 
ved 1 & library seemed indicated. 
” i. Richard Condon, Inc., New York cam- 
7 sl paign director, was hired to raise a mil- 
one lion or more for a revised enterprise that 
Deputy included the establishment of a school of 
cea government at an American university 
“ie and the laying out of a 120-acre park, a 
io th “final resting place for his [Pyle’s] re- 
3500. mains in Dana.” According to the Con- 
> Cen- don office, these plans were fully ap- 
Bowe proved by Mrs. Geraldine Pyle, the writ- 
f pen TS widow, last June. 
a “ On Aug. 21, however, Mrs. Pyle pro- 
P tested that she was “unalterably opposed 
avail: °° this project” for “a pretentious park 
, pose and cemetery that is entirely out of keep- 
: WpB & 128 with everything that Ernie ever did, 
A year. 4 or said, or thought, or was.” 
yp Bee On Aug. 23, Condon visited Mrs. Pyle 
Jans in § °° salvage what he could. The result 
conti looked like a compromise: Mrs. Pyle 
» welll would sanction the original program for. 
ae the 2, combined library and museum at 
Iding a Dana, and Condon would withdraw from 
Vato ie project. Meanwhile, classmates and 
ducticn ds of Ernie Pyle are quietly raisin 






funds for a number of $250 memori 
scholarships at Indiana University. 











A manufacturer had 
the problem of re- 
moving sharp edges 

_ from case-hardened 
propeller shaft flanges. 
The work was being 
done on a lathe, first 
with an abrasive wheel 
then with emery cloth, 
pieces of which had 


The Disston Carboloy 
filing tool is designed as a finishin 
tool for lathe filing of case-hardene 
steel, brass and bronze. It is single 
cut on both faces, 34 teeth per inch, 
and the entire Carboloy surface is 
one continuous piece, thus eliminat- 
ing objectionable joints. When one 
side is: completely used the insert 
may be reversed. After the second 
surface is worn, a new Carboloy 
insert may be installed in the original 
aluminum holder. 


to be replaced frequently thus causing considerable delay. 


A Disstoneer* suggested the use of the Disston Carboloy 
filing tool. This tool gave a finish as fine as that secured 
with emery cloth, there was no ,wasted time, and lathe 
speed was stepped up from 450’ to 900‘ per minute. After 


six weeks of use the file 


showed no noticeable wear. 


Another clear-cut case of Dission 


Rap 





* ONEER—a man who combines the 
experience of Disston leadership and sound 
cngipepeing knowledge, to find the right 
tool for you—to cut metal, to cut wood and 
other materials—and TO CUT YOUR 
COST OF PRODUCTION— not only on spe- 
cial work, but on ordinary jobs as wel 








hen 





Perhaps your cutting peetiom is different. But whatever it may be there is 


a Disston tool that wil 


DISSTON NARRO 






HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 


assure utmost efficiency and economy. For instance — 


W BAND SAWS FOR WOOD 


They are made of the same type of steel and with the 
same care as Disston Wide Band Saws which are 
standard equipment in leading lumber mills and 
woodworking plants. The mess and high flexi- 
of Disston Narrow Saws enable them to 
and piratggeenio 
machines. 


946 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa, U. S.A 
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Very Apparent Heir 


For nearly a quarter of a century, be- 
ginning in 1919, Maury Paul, a delicately 
scented and sarcastic arbiter, ruled New 
York society with a firm typewriter. His 
authority was rooted in the gossip col- 
umns of Hearst’s New York American 
(later Journal-American), where he 
wrote under the pseudonym of “Cholly 
Knickerbocker.” 

When Paul died three years ago his 
crown, if not his power, was handed 
down to his secretary for more than 
twenty years, Eve Brown. Last week 
Mme. Cholly Knickerbocker announced 
that she was retiring to write a book. 

Beginning Sept. 1, Igor Cassini, one- 
time Army sergeant and former society 
columnist for The Washington Times- 
Herald, will take over the name and job 
of Cholly Knickerbocker for The Journal 
American. If Paul was impeccably quali- 
fied for the job (his mother was a Phila- 
delphia Biddle), Cassini can go him one 
better: He is the son of a Russian-born 
countess, now in the United States. 

Cassini, whose wife has succeeded him 
on The Times-Herald, long will be re- 
membered in Washington and Northern 
Virginia as the columnist who was shang- 
haied from a swank country club and 
tarred and feathered by three young 
bloods of the Warrenton, Va., “horsey 
set,” who accused him of slandering their 
mother and vilifying their sister. 

.Not even Maury Paul could boast such 
background. 


The Cassinis: She takes his old job 








Reconverting Palooka 


For every returning vet who plows 
through a psychological tome on read- 
justment to civilian life, thousands will 
read how Pfc. Joe Palooka snapped out 
of it. The famous comic-strip soldier*® 
has just been redeployed to the Surgeon 
General’s office in Washington, and his 
creator, Ham Fisher, has outlined a spe- 
cial series which will show him, wounded 


in action, confronting the problems that’ 


face other ex-servicemen. 

In his new role, the brawny, good- 
natured prizefighter rounds out an Army 
career that began long before the United 
States entered the war. The first comic- 
strip civilian to go into uniform, he en- 
listed before the draft. Since Pearl Har- 
bor, Pfc. Joe has accompanied GI Joe 
into every action from Africa to Okinawa. 

With rare foresight coupled with his 
creator's ideological zeal, he has pre- 
dicted military and political policy shifts 
long before they were made by the gov- 
ernment. Joe was in action with General 
de Gaulle’s Free French when the State 
Department was still dickering with Ad- 
miral Darlan; he fought with the Yugo- 
slav partisans when everyone was beat- 
ing the drum for General Mikhailovich 
and the Chetniks. 


Private by Choice: At the same time 
Pfc. Joe was busily carrying the ball for 
the Army training program in hundreds 
of official strips on the care and handlin 
of equipment, the prevention of venerea 
disease, the consequences of going 
AWOL, and similar weighty topics. He 
teaches soldiers the language and cus- 
toms of foreign countries. 

Through it all, Palooka has remained 
a private first class by choice. Once, when 
the Army needed candidates for officers’ 
training, it was suggested that Joe be 
sent to OCS to acquire brass bars. But 
Joe decided to remain in the ranks when 
Ham Fisher received a letter from Maj. 





®“Joe neon is the wy 4 most widely circu- 

comic strip—in some ly mewspapers; 

ie SS Army papers, and 2,600 private business pub- 
ical : 


NEWSWEEK, SEPTEMBER 8, 1945 


War Department 
Fisher and Joe: The counting is in Serbo-Croatian, the situation is strictly GI 


Gen. A. D. Surles urging that a “greater 
morale purpose” would i served if Joe 
remained an enlisted man. Pfc. Joe Pa- 
looka’s plans for.the immediate (comic. 
strip) future include a fight for the cham- 
pionship of the armed forces. Then he’s 
going back to civilian life. 

Fisher has. two extremely capable as- 
sistants who help Joe Palooka live his 
many-sided life. Joe’s adventures in the 
daily newspapers net Fisher about $200,- 
000 a year. He takes in another $50,000 
on comicstrip magazines, thousands more 
from movies and radio series. Fisher has 
a six-year contract with Monogram Pic- 
tures for a picture a year, and a new 
radio contract, value unestimated, the in- 
come from which will depend on sales to 
local sponsors. But what he does for the 
Army is free. 


PS 


Japs Are Miles Ahead 
in War-End News War 


The patience of American correspond- 
ents on Okinawa was being sorely tried 
last week by a snafu on information 
which gave the Japanese a beat on much 
of the American news of the occupation. 
Robert Shaplen of Newsweek reported 
the situation this way: 


The occupation of Japan as far as cot- 
respondents are concerned will establish 
an old-fashioned beachhead. Most of us 


_will make the beachhead with or without 


kamikazes. But from our vantage point 
on Okinawa things have been strictly 
snafu. Some 50 correspondents here have 
found themselves in a perpetual no-mans 
land-—sitting atop one of the biggest 
stories of all time, with news flashes 
emanating from north and south and af- 
fording the boys a stiff dose of what for 
lack of a better term might be classed as 
top-secret jitters. 


Tokyo Calling: Most of the juiciest 
items have been culled by listening three 
or four times a day to Radio Tokyo, 





When you’re drowsing on a cross-coun- 
try bus, as your driver takes familiar 
“hairpin” curves, you can rest assured 
your rubber-tired mammoth will re- 
spond to the competent hands upon its 
steering wheel. 


For riding with you is Nickel—which 
helps make steering connections and 
other vital Nickel-steel parts strong and 
tough enough to take the extra load that 
repeated road shock thrusts upon them. 


All through the bus—in wrought steel 
parts from steering knuckles to rear 
axles, in cast parts from motor blocks 
to brake drums—Nickel helps provide 


the stamina for long, dependable per- 
formance thaf has made the bus a vital 
part of our transportation system. 


In these and countless other ways ver- 
satile Nickel — by imparting improved 
properties to other metals — is “Your 
Unseen Friend.” It’s as much a part 
of your daily life as the door key in 
your pocket. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


International Nickel— Miners, 
smelters and refiners of Nickel and 
the Platinum metals . . . producers 
of INCO Nickel Alloys, including 
MONEL and INCONEL, 
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A Distinguished Guest 


If wines had place cards and you read 
Chateau Lejon, you would feel the 
thrill of being placed beside a distin- 
guished guest. 


It’s not difficult to keep such company, 
if you order some Chateau Lejon 


White Wine. 


2s. 


Chalbay Ten 
WHITE WINE 


PRODUCT OF USA 


Distributed by National Distiters Products 











Corp., New York, N. Y. 











is quick and easy when you're 
staying at The Roosevelt—just a 
short stroll from key business 
centers, shops, theatres. And 
Hilton service assures your com- 
fort. Rooms with Bath from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
© OSEVEL Tin 


Dean Carpenter, General Manager 
Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York. 
Other Hilton Hotels Include 
Chicago: The Stevens 
Dayton: The Dayton-Biltmore 
Los Angeles: The Town House 


C. N. Hilton, President 
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70 NEWswWerx 
whose legmen, the Japanese envoys to M US ILC 

Manila, reported back with a bagful wid 
of scoops last week. Radio Tokyo has 


been quite smart about it too—spacing © 


occupation announcements over a period 
of days. 

The usual routine goes samething like 
this: The Okinawa corre 
gets another of a seemingly never-ending 
series of briefings at 9 a.m.—it’s all very 
hush-hush. Then we rush for the radios 
and crane our ears to the short wave to 
find out what the latest score is from up 
north. Invariably the lowdown we had 
in the morning from one of the American 
generals comes crackling through the 
static from a Jap newscast by noon. 

In step No. 3 the scene regularly shifts 
to Manila. With the cat out of the bag at 
last, GHQ corroborates it all. Step No. 4 
—the unlucky Pierres on Okinawa file 
their protests, sit down, and pick up 
whatever crumbs are left. Things reached 
a new low after one of these dramas 
when we heard a Tokyo announcement 
to the effect that the Japs wanted to 
do what they could to help Ameri- 
can correspondents covering the occu- 
‘pation and would we please let them 
know our desires in this regard. That, 


we figure, is like waving a scoop in your 


competitor's face. 


The Old Army Game: Naturally all 
this results in an ever-increasing atmos- 
phere of anticlimax. Today the Japs, the 
constant change in plans, and the ty- 
phoons ten ¢ have combined to make 
peace a commodity of procrastination. 
Not the least miffed are some of the air- 
borne troops who were rushed out from 
Luzon in the record-breaking time of 28 
hours in force for what they were led to 
believe would be the honor of a split- 
second Tokyo occupation. That was 
back on Aug. 11. Nearly three weeks 
later these boys, once so excited, were 
still sitting out in a field here, perched 
under poncho tents, and twiddling their 
thumbs. “Get there early and wait” is 
still the good old Army game. 

Your correspondent could readily add 
a few more ironic details to this sob story, 
but if you will pardon him—there’s an- 
oth@r briefing he and his colleagues must 
attend, after which he has a late date 
with Radio Tokyo himself. 


The Bitter Finale: Probably while 
Shaplen was listening, General of the 
Army MacArthur radioed permission for 
ten Jap correspondents and photograph- 
ers to cover the landing of occupation 
troops at Atsugi and Yokosuka, and for 
two to attend the signing of the sur- 
render terms on. the battleship Missouri. 

Browned off by this latest humiliation, 
American correspondents on Okinawa 
promptly voted to recommend that this 
year’s Pulitzer Prize for distinguished 
foreign correspondence be awarded to 
Domei for consistently scooping the 
American press throughout the Japanese 
surrender negotiations. 


ndents’ corps - 


To Mike, With Love 


Many concert singers are paid more 
for a half hour on the radio than for q 
full week at the Metropolitan. But few 
of them take the time or trouble really 
to get acquainted with the money-gush. 
ing microphone which makes it all 


‘sible. Classing it with the best of the 


devil’s handiwork, they hopefully tun 
to their live studio audience for love and 
affection. The mike, being a sensitive 
recorder, usually mirrors this indifference, 

In NBC Studio 6-B in New York las 
week, however, the audience at the Tele. 
phone Hour saw—and heard—a micro. 
phone wooed and won by a singer who 
put every nuance of vocal and theatrical 
technique into her delivery. She was 
Maggie Teyte, English opera and con. 
cert star, and she was making her first 
appearance in this country since 1939, 


Doll-Size Magician: Most of the audi- 
ence, though they had never seen Miss 
Teyte, knew her voice through the pho- 





Maggie Teyte as she is today... 


nograph albums prized by every discrim+ 
nating collector: Songs of Debussy with 
Alfred Cortot (Victor), French Ar 
Songs (Victor), and Song Recital by 
Maggie Teyte /{( Scmmaene Shop). 
Hearing these records, other singers mat 
veled at the musicianship and delivery 
which so faithfully captured the shin- 
mering moods of French impressionism, 
and violinists wondered at the tonal pro 
duction which often eclipsed their ow. 
How she does it even Miss Teyte cannd 
fully explain. But music, she says, “is # 
spark within me—a part of my blood. 
Maggie Teyte was famous in this cout 
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try as an opera star long before her more 
recent career as a specialist in French art 
songs. In the years just before and during 
the last war, her tiny size delighted opera 


— fans who were already asking for credi- 
hy 4@ bility with their crescendos. 
7 Born in Wolverhampton, England, she 
really went to Paris at the age of 13 and studied 
‘vad under the great Jean de Reszke. Less 
f the than three years later, she made _ her 
Ran debut in Paris. At 19, she scored a great 
e ani success at the Opéra Comique in “Pel- 
With, {q i6as and Mélisande.” In 1921, Miss Teyte 
nse @ was married to the wealthy Englishman, 
‘k les W. S. Cottingham, and virtually retired. 
. Tel After a divorce in 1931, she returned 
Ale: to the concert field and also became 
- 7 one of the principal artists of the British 
oa a Broadcasting Corp. 
? Today, Miss Teyte is 56. When the 
i Ws @ Telephone Hour was negotiating to 
‘tm bring her back to this country (Periscope, 
"1090, June 11), the music business wondered 
‘@ if the voice could still work the same 
di. magic. After last week’s broadcast they 
he had proof that the art of Maggie Teyte 
‘ he was unchanged. Given:a fine voice, un- 


compromising standards and great teach- 


Culver 
-..and as she was 25 years ago 


’ 
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ssy wi ‘ 

ich Art easily lost. 

cital by Though Miss Teyte is plumper than 
Shop). e was in the days when she wore tights 

ers mat jj 50 gracefully, her blue eyes still twinkle. 

delivery businesslike concentration when she 


works, she likes to relax with stimulating 


ne shin- 
and argumentative people. ; 





ssionism, za 

onal pro I always manage somehow to put my 
eir ows. foot in it,” she says—and this she- did 
e canné § Magnificently after the Telephone Hour 
ys, “is 4 broadcast. Still somewhat befogged from 
slood.”  § the concentration of her singing, she was 
his cout § introduced to Dimitri Mitropoulos, Greek- 


born conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 


ing make up a vocal foundation not 
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THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
Cumberland, Maryland 


KELLY 


TRUCK TIRES 


Proved and Improved for Over Half a Century 



















KELLY ALWAYS 
COULD TAKE 


With a half-century of dependability to live up to, the 
new Kelly tire—proven by service on every war front—is mak- 
ing good, even on the hardest trucking runs. That’s because 
we’re building into it every new war-born improvement in proc- 
esses and methods to get the most out of today’s materials. 
If you’re able now to get some new Kellys again, you'll learn 
for yourself how the last word in modern materials, machines 


and methods make Kellys the BUY word for VALUE! — 
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style and 
distinction 


Here is a suspender—so 
comfortable you don't 
know it's on—so sure it 
never skids off. The ex- 
clusive swivel action back 
moves with every motion, 
gives with every gesture. 
Try All Elastic Paris Free- 
Swing Suspenders, $1.50 to $3.50. Also 
wear Famous Paris Belts and Paris Garters 
— available at fine stores everywhere. 
A. Stein & Company * Chicago * New York 


PARIS 


FREE-SWING SUSPENDERS . 
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phony—who has risen to fame in this 
country since Miss Teyte:was last here. “I 
didn’t quite catch the name,” she said. 
“Mitropoulos,” the maestro answered, 
“you know, the Greek.” “Oh,” answered 
Miss Teyte. “You own a restaurant?” 


Pa 


Record for the Ages 


One thousand music critics over the 
United States received. a flat box from 
RCA-Victor this week. Instead of the 
heavy, black, shellac-covered record usu- 
ally packed in such containers, however, 
they found a 12-inch grooved-disk which 
was red, semitransparent, and light in 
weight. This, said the enclosed announce- 
ment, was “the first nonbreakable, high- 
fidelity phonograph record for home use.” 

Actually, the record will break if 
forced too far under pressure—as NEws- 
WEEK’s Music Editor finally found out 
after a long destruction-bent experiment. 
It was dropped on a hardwood floor, 
sat on, and even angrily thrown agairist 
a marble mantelpiece. Repeated bounc- 
ing on a tile floor caused merely a slight- 
ly splintered edge, and total destruction 
was only accomplished by forcing one 
side all the way over to the other, sand- 
wich fashion. Since the disk is made 
of plastic, Victor warns that it will 
warp if exposed to heat—but so will 
an ordinary record. 


Quiet De Luxe: At the moment, the 
plastic involved is Vinylite, but ‘in time 
Victor hopes to use a formula all its own. 


NEWSWEEK 


Though plastic records for transcriptions 
and use by the armed forces are not new, 
their manufacture at a cost low enough 
for mass production is. No price has been 
set by the OPA as yet, but trade estimates 
are ranging from $1 to $2 a record. 

Although the new record’s indestructi- 
bility is undeniably an asset, its greatest 
value to music lies in the fact that sur- 
face noise has been lowered appreciably, 
Even the best-engineered of the newest 
releases sound harsh and noisy by com- 
parison. For this reason, and because of 
the higher cost, the new plastic records 
will be used for the present only on 
Red Seal issues, which will be labeled 
Red Seal De Luxe. The first album of 
plastic records to be released, Richard 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel’s Mery 
Pranks” as recorded by Serge Koussevit- 
zky and the Boston Symphony, will come 
out in October. After that, the Red Seal 
De Luxes will appear as fast as Vic- 
tor can make them. 


Disk, Wire, or Tape? This move 
toward plastic records: appears to be 
RCA-Victor’s opening offensive to keep 
its lead in a field which is expected to 
blow: wide open soon. As the biggest 
company of them all, Victor with its 
parent, the Radio Corp. of America, has 


- an enormous stake in records and the ma- 


chines that play them. To protect this in- 
vestment, it will probably seek to im- 
prove existing media ‘rather than scrap 
them for the as-yet commercially un- 
proved experiments in wire, film, and 
tape recording. 
























A Royal Good Time: Queen Elizabeth of Britain chats with 
crippled Australian-born star. of the Metropolitan Opera Company, at a party in 
Buckingham Palace. It honored members of the royal houschold, who have knitted 






- Associated Press 


15,000 garments fer servicemen since the war started in 1939. 


Marjorie Lawrence, 
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RELIGION © 


Too High a Bishop? 


The installation last week of Dr. 
J. W. C. Wand as Anglican Bishop of 
London lacked the traditional overtones 
of dignity and sacerdotal solemnity. In- 
stead the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth 
echoed with cries from embattled low 
churchmen: “We protest against this man 
who says mass . . . hirelings of Rome— 
Papists.” They objected that the bishop 
was an “extreme Anglo-Catholic” in a 
church divorced from Rome by law. 

Throughout the:ceremony the catcalls 
continued, even though the celebrant, 
Vicar General Sir Philip Baker-Wilbra- 
ham, sternly ordered: “Stop this noise,” 
and an angry, modishly dressed woman 
screamed out in protest: “This is 
God’s house and you've no_ business 
to speak here.” 

The pro-Wandites won by completing 
the service and turning out the lights. 
The low churchmen left singing: “Shall 
priests the laws defy? Shall priests the 
laws defy? Then twenty million Protes- 
tants shall know the reason why.” 


PP 





Salvage Team 


Lots of people talk about peace on 
earth and good will toward men. The 
Robert Cloutman Dexters are a man-and- 
wife team who not, only talk about it 
but really work at it—on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Last week the globe-trot- 
ting Dexters had shoved off again, this 
time for England, Continental cities, and 
—they hope—Russia. 5 

Sponsored by the Unitarian Service 
Committee, this dynamic couple of 58 
has shuttled the Atlantic a dozen times 
in the last several years, alleviating the 
misery of war-groggy thousands of Cath- 
olics, Protestants, and Jews. Last April 
the Church Peace Union (founded by 
Andrew Carnegie in 1914) commissioned 


the Dexters to return to Europe and sur-. 


vey what remains of the 33 councils of 
the World Alliance for Intemational 
Friendship, a Peace Union affiliate. Car- 
rying introductions to Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood, one of the founders of the 
League of Nations, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Pierre Cot, and other notables,~ the 
couple finally booked passage from Que- 
bec on Aug. 17. 


Emissary and Understudy: As inter- 
national emissaries, the Dexters -have 
unique qualifications. An author and lec- 
turer, Dr. Dexter has taught at Skidmore 
College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Im- 
mediately following the fateful Munich 
conference in 1938 he went to Prague 
and, upon his return home, organized 

e Commission for Service in Czecho- 
slovakia. In 1940 the Dexters were in- 
strumental in releasing 1,200 Czechs 

m a Hungarian prison, and that same 





We don’t know who gets 


We DO KNOW that for over 
20 years the Oregon Journal has 
“got down on the floor” and out on 
the playground and had fun a!l over 
the Oregon Country with more than 
600,000 boys and girls known as the 
Oregon Journal Juniors. 


The Journal Juniors is a purely 
voluntary organization. No subscrip- 
tion to The Journal is demanded. 
There are no dues, no special incen- 
tives offered. The boys and girls join 
because they want to, because the 
Journal Juniors is heir organization! 


- During the past 20 years more 
than 600,000 boys and girls have 
been enrolled as Journal Juniors. 
This year there are over 50,000 
active members. They and their 
families become loyal Journal read- 
ers. To them, the Oregon Journal is 
more than a newspaper; it is a 
welcome friend in their home. This 
intimate reader relationship defi- 
nitely enhances The Journal’s value 
to you as an advertising medium. 


more out of. it 
... The Journal 
- ,.. OF JuNIOF... 
or You! 


Fun for both 
TheJournaland Wj 
the Juniors in- — 
cludes a daily col- 
umn in the paper, model airplane 
races, dramatics, collectors’ clubs, 
baton twirling, dancing, model boat 
racing, Victory Gardening — and 
these are only a few! 

Grand climax to each week of 
Journal Jynior activities is the 


- Saturday morning KALE radio 


show put on by the youngsters — 
themselves. They tap dance, tootle 
horns, play the piano, act, yodel 
and just sing—all the exciting and 
occasionally remarkable things 
children like to do. 


The Oregon Journal Juniors is one of many 
distinctive features that have made The Journal 
grow into the hearts and lives of the commu. 
nity it serves. Little wonder that The Journal 
continues to be Portland’s favorite newspaper, 
offering advertisers the largest circulation in 
its history, both daily and Sunday! 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Member . .. . Metropolitan 
and Pacific Parade Groups 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZCERALD, inc. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Franciece, Les Angeles 
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The Dexters work at peace on earth 


year they surveyed the chaotic refugee 
situation in nine European countries. 
After a mission ‘to Germany, durin 
which he stood within a few feet of Adolf 
Hitler, Dexter recorded his. impression: 
“He looked . . . silly.” 

Mrs. Dexter’s background parallels 
her husband’s. Her book, “Colonial Wom- 
en of Affairs,” published in 1924, is still 


a standard authority. She taught at Storer, 


Harpers Ferry, W. Va., and Radcliffe, 
and while her husband was at Skidmore, 
headed its history department. A brisk, 
practical woman who wears low heels and 
short-bobs her gray hair, she serves as Dr. 
Dexter’s executive understudy. 


Port of Lost Souls: The Dexter team 


got its big chance when the Unitarians- 


opened the first war-relief agency in Lis- 
bon in 1941. There they lived in the spy- 
infested Hotel Metropole, 2 miles from 
Dexter’s office as executive : director. 
Whispering Fascists and Nazis habitu- 
ated them to a hush-hush existence; 
they still automatically shush each other 
every time they sit near other dincrs 
in. a. restaurant. 

"Royalty, beggars, and orphans of 27 
nations milled around in their Unitarian 
with the 
overworked six-member staff for food, 
quarters and visas. The Dexters tell of the 
Turk who trekked half across Europe so 
that they might help him join the British 


Navy; of the Argentine mother of six’ 


children whose husband had been killed 
or imprisoned by the Nazis, and of the 


pitiable woman whose foot, frozen in ° 


walking across the Pyrenees, had to 
be amputated. 


Professional men—doctors, lawyers, in- : 


ventors, in Dexter's words, “the finest 
people of ‘the European Continent”— 
came in increasing throngs. At least 25 
families were always in desperate need 
of money for food and sheltér. The office 
estimated its cases as 50 per cent Cath- 
olic, 30 per cent Protestant, and 15 to 20 
per cent Jewish. When Dexter was ap- 
pointed head of the United States War 
Refugee Board in Lisbon, 19438, his wife 
took over the relief agency. 

Some day, when Europe’s millions set- 
‘tle down to lives of comparative safety, 
the Dexters may return to their rambling, 
thirteen-room home in Belmont, Mass., 
where they can enjoy its ample com- 
forts and cultivate their garden. But 
that, the peripatetic Dexters now feel, 
would be a queer life indeed. 


ART. 


Significance to Snickers 


Mischa Richter is a moody but pleas. 
ant, mercurial but mild-appearing humor. 
ist with a laugh like a small outboard 
motor. His mirth is stirred both by his 
own cartoons and by the quirk of fate 
which transformed him from a WPA 
artist who could barely feed his wife and 
first-born into one of the nation’s highest. 
paid cartoonists. ; 

Six years ago Richter spent six months 
unsuccessfully trying to by-pass the re. 
ceptionist at The New Yorker office, 
Today that magazine of front-rank, so. 
phisticated humor has presented the 35- 
year-old artist with a rare document-a 
three-year contract. Even more valuable, 
monetarily, is his new six-panel-a-week 
contract with King Features Syndicate, 
And Richter’s first cartoon book called 
“This Qne’s on Me,”* published this 
week, sold 12,000 copies before it ever 
left the bindery. Today Richter’s agent 
is a very happy man. His client’s income 
should total $50,000 or more within the 
next twelve months. 

Columnists have called Richter a sec- 
ond Peter Arno. True, Richter is also 








*Whittlesey House. $2.50. 





By Richter, the hungry WPA artist 
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By Richter, the well-fed gag artist 
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adept at drawing beauteous babes and 
ogle-eyed males. But Richter’s femmes 
are more often frustrated. There’s the 
one, for instance, who plaintively tells her 

m as he carries her over the thresh- 
old: “Stop saying, “Needles and pins, 
when a man tharries, his trouble begins!’ ” 
And there’s the hopeful one who inquires 
at City Hall: “Anybody get stood up to- 
day?” Richter, a perfectionist, took a trip 
to City Hall to skétch the background. 
He tries out his gags on his friends. 

Among his 172 creations in the book, 
Richter’s favorites are his psychiatrist 
cartoons, like the one of the doctor who 
asks his young patient: “Now about your 
dream—what’s her telephone number?” 
Richter also loves his cracks at stuffed 
shirts, especially senators. One such law- 
maker is caught beside his bride at the 
altar while the minister admonishes him: 
“But, Senator, you must commit your- 
self. Yes or no?” 

“The face sets the pace,” says Richter, 
and he slaves over his character’s ex- 
pressions, often drawing them twenty 
times or more and acting them out as 
well before he is satisfied. 


The Yale Influence: Richter, who now 
lives in Darien, Conn., with his : wife, 
Helen, his sons Daniel, 6, and Thomas, 
14, his blind rat terrier, a mongrel dog, 
and an alley cat, was born in the Ukraine 
and was brought to Boston when he was 
12. During and after attending the Eng- 
lish High School he won scholarships to 
the Boston Museum School and later to 
the Yale School of Fine Arts, from which 
he was graduated in 1934. After trying 
unsuccessfully for a year to earn his liv- 
ing at commercial and other art, Richter 
got on the WPA by using, he remarks 
ruefully, “my Yale influence.” 

On the project Richter turned out 
creditable social paintings depicting the 
tragedy of war, the despair of the Okies, 
or such scenes as strikers overturning a 
truck. Meanwhile he tried cartooning. 
Richter’s explanation: “I decided my 
temperament wasn’t suited to selling 
paintings because I don’t like to meet 
the right people.” 

The first cartoon Richter sold, to the 
now defunct magazine Cavalcade was, 
appropriately, a strike scene. Before a 
birth-control office picketing storks carry 
signs saying: “Unfair.” 


Or 


Mexican Mural 


Diego Rivera, Mexican painter, recent- 

finished a huge mural decorating the 
northern corridor of the first floor of the 
National Palace in Mexico City. It shows 
the ancient Aztec city, Tenochtitlan (now 
Mexico City), as the Spanish first saw it. 
The central panel shows the temple 
where the Spanish made their stand and 
sent a wide river of blood flowing down 
the two stairways. It took Rivera only 
three months to paint the mural, he said, 

t a year and a half to prepare for it. 
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HOW WOULD YOU 
HANDLE 
9 BILLION ORANGES? 


Nine billion oranges are a thumping lot . . . yet that’s 
only the number of fresh fruit shipped out of California 
in 1944. Considerably more than another billion oranges 
were processed or consumed in the state. This amazing 
crop had an “on the tree” value of it83 million dollars. 


You can’t toss ¢his one off as a war boom, for just the 
opposite is true. Today, the national average consump- 
tion is down to 115 oranges a year. Tomorrow, when 
labor and shipping space are available, the per capita 
consumption is sure to reach 200 annually. That will 
nearly double the number of people required to handle 
the orange crop. 


For this increase will mean more people employed in 
growing, packing and processing—in shipping and mar- . 
keting, too. And if people with folding money in their 
jeans are the sort of customers you want, the citrus 
industry is going to help make some mighty good pros- 
pects for you out here. 


We'd like to mail you our little booklet “An Eye to - 
the Future.” Just drop a postcard to the Los Angeles 
TIMES or to our representatives. 


*Orange Administrative Committee figures. 


“Everybody's Newspaper” 
in Southern California 


DOMINANT NEWSPAPER OF AMERICA’S THIRD LARGEST MARKET 
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Sneers After Breakfast 


Arthur Godfrey, redheaded and 
freckle-faced, frog-throated and gram- 
mar-mauling, has been a leading morning 
disk jockey in Washington and New 
York for the last ten years. He owes his 
success largely to his habit of reading 
commercials and commenting on life 
with the concentration, energy, and 
grumpy disposition of father behind his 
* breakfast newspaper. Nonetheless, God- 
frey’s rambling technique has paid off 
in more than 85 sponsors and a solid 
foothold in the $2,000-a-week income 
bracket. 

Godfrey’s most famous client is also 
the main butt of his sour wit. He is Zlot- 
nick,-a Washington fur dealer. Amused 
by the name, Godfrey usually assumes a 
Yiddish accent when speaking of the 
firm. The method pays off. Zlotnick 
has opened a big branch. shop on 
swanky Connecticut Avenue. “Once,” 
Godfrey relates, “when I forgot the com- 
edy accent I got a call from Zlotnick. 
*Wot’s de metter, Arthur?” he asked. “You 
med at me?” 


Snares for CBS: Last April CBS, for 
whom Godfrey broadcasts locally in 
Washington and New York, gave him an 
additional morning half hour—unspon- 
sored—on the network (Monday-Friday, 
9:15-9:45 a.m., EWT). Now, in place of 
recordings an expensive array of live per- 
formers (the Jubalaires, Patti Clayton, 
Marshall Young, and Hank Sylvern’s or- 


chestra) bridge the intervals between 
Godfrey’s ad libs. And with no sponsor to 
rib, Godfrey makes fun of his bosses, his 
co-workers, CBS, and radio. 

So far his new network listeners have 
approved his tactics. But no sponsor has 
loved him. Nevertheless, still enthralled 
and hopeful, CBS this week gave him an 
additional fifteen minutes daily. 


Pn 


John Doe, C.M.H. 


On Feb. 10, 1942, Alexander R, Ninin- 
ger Sr. of Lake Worth, Fla., accepted the 
Congressional Medal of Honor* awarded 
posthumously to his Army lieutenant son 
—the first time the nation’s highest award 
was given for heroism in this war. On 
Aug. 23, 1945, President Truman hung 
Congressional Medals on 28 servicemen 
—and the total rose to 308. 

The majority of the winners are men 
from small towns like Raritan, N.J., or 
Lepanto, Ark. It has been the fate of 
most of them either to die in battle 
(almost 50 per cent of the awards are 
made posthumously) or to slip into post- 
war obscurity. 

Last week, a radio program designed 
to correct this anonymity of bitterly won 
honor got a new lease on life. NBC ex- 
ecutives extended into winter a program 
called, simply C.M.H. Originally sched- 
uled to live and die as the eight-week 
summer replacement for Cavalcade of 





*Actually the award’s proper name is simply the 
Medal of Honor. ” - 





Harris & Ewing 


Godfrey dictates, ad lib, to Lois Dasher, his secretary 
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The Army’s C.M.H.—no higher honor 


America (NBC, Monday, 8-8:30 pm, 
EWT), C.M.H. was allotted a weekly 
half hour after NBC’s nighttime con- 
mercial shows—to continue indefinitely 
beginning Aug. 29 (Wednesday, 11:30. 
12 p.m., EWT). 

The program’s format is simple: an ex- 
pertly underplayed dramatization each 
week of the life of a Congressional Medal 
of Honor winner. Its purpose, after en- 
tertainment, is direct: to establish in 
America the recognition and use of the 
letters C.M.H., and to make the letters a 
familiar, honorable title. 

The show’s director, Joseph Mansfield, 
a sharp-faced young man of 380, and 
Richard McDonagh, head of the script 
department enthusiastically report they 
have enough material for four years of 
hero programs. “It’s a funny thing” 
Mansfield said. “We usually find that 
these guys are the simplest of people—no 
complexes. Most of them say: ‘If [d 
stopped to think, I probably wouldn't 
have done it’.” 

But to drive home the point that they 
“have done it,” each week’s show opens 
and closes with a reading by the narrator 
of the emphatic plea: “Let’s write after 
their names forever ... . their highest 
degree of heroism, C.M.H.” 


aaa 


Colonel Paley’s Position 


After the European war ended, rumors 
spread that American businessmen in Ev- 
rope were eyeing the big radio transmit- 
ters in Rome and Luxembourg as post 
war investments. On July 9 The London 
Daily Mail specifically accused Col. Wik 
liam S. Paley, CBS president on military 
leave, of making a deal for the Luxem- 
bourg station, and the accusation was re 
ported in Newsweek for Aug. 27. Colo- 
nel Paley flatly spiked the charge, and 
The Daily Mail printed a retraction 
its issue of July 21. Newsweek regrets 
any embarrassment to Colonel Paley that 
may have stemmed from our reprinting 
of the accusation. 
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As you sit down wan and weary, 
With the outlook far from cheery . .. 


Your book loaded with dictation notes and such... 


It is mighty comfy knowing 
That the rest is easy going... 


On your Underwood, 


with Keys you love to touch! 


You’ll find ev’ry key you’re striking 

Has a touch that’s to your hiking, 

In these days when working comfort means so much. 
Without pounding, fuss or worry, 

You can type things in a hurry... 

On your Underwood, 


with Keys you love to touch? 





It’s a “‘canooth-as-velvet” feeling, 


And your neat work is appealing 

To the Boss, you want to please so very much, 
For his picture’s in each letter, 

And you'll make that picture better... 

On your Underwood, 


with Keys you love to touch! 





Dear Boss: 
wi ou to buy her an 
vad Ae Not only - oe ee Aa 
i the job, but she. a 
igi ih hat are always neat 
and accurate . . . tellers that will bea 
credit to your firm, and make 0 & 
impression wherever they are sent. 


Underwood Corporation 


One Park Ave-, New York 16, N.Y. ° 
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. . TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD! 


Cop: sign 194k, Unéerwond Corporation 
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An Eagle Nips the Babe 


It was conceded that the women’s 
Western amateur golf medal would go 
to Babe Didrikson Zaharias, the all-time 
all-around woman athlete. And just as 
expected, Mrs. Zaharias, undefeated in 
seven years of tournament competition, 
clubbed her way to the Aug. 25 finals at 
Lake Forest, Ill. 

Then along came Phyllis Otto, a 
dumpling-cheeked Northwestern Univer- 
sity senior from Atlantic, Iowa, eleven 
years younger than the 32-year-old Olym- 
pic champion. A child prodigy of the 
links (she began at 8), Miss Otto had 
never won a major title. But she battled 
the Babe on her own hard terms. Behind 
two holes at the 8lst tee, Miss Otto 
rallied to pull even and then sank a final 
10-foot putt for an eagle three, the 
match, and the medal. 


Sa 
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Clay-Pigeon Champs 


In keeping with the tradition that no 
man wins the Grand American Trap- 
shooting Handicap more than once, ‘a 
new champion—the 46th in as many 
years—was crowned at Vandalia, 
Ohio, on Aug. 24. Don Engle- 
bry, a red-haired, 41-year-old 
restaurant owner from Vermil- 
ion, Ohio, propped his slender 
form behind an Ithaca trap gun 
on the 28-yard line, hit six tar- 
gets, missed the seventh, and 
then smashed 93 straight to win 
the event with 99 out of 100. 

Other winners: Gunnery Spe- 
cialist Rudy Etchen of Memphis, 
Tenn., became the first person 
ever to win the doubles title 
three years in a row; and Mrs. 
Lela Hall of East Lynne, Mo., 
the modern Annie Oakley, won 
the women’s North American 
Clay Targets championship for 
the sixth time. Two years ago 
she retired to a sanatorium to 
battle tuberculosis. Returning to 
competition, Mrs. Hall over- 
came a faulty spring on the fir- 
ing pin of her gun, blistered 
hands, and a “tired” feeling to 
hit 196 out of 200 clay pigeons. 


oo 


Stars Are Reborn 


From battlefield to playing 
field, the athletes of the nation 
marched in increasing numbers 
last week. For some, reconver- . 
sion was a difficult process. For 
others, it was an easy step from 
Specialist, Armed Forces, to 
Specialist, Civilian. The move- 
ment, however, typified demo- 
bilization. It meant, too, the re- 


turn of sports to prewar standards, and 
each dischargee was greeted wildly by 
the fans. 

Chief Specialist Bob Feller of the 
Navy returned Aug. 23 to the Cleveland 
Indians, a team which has been faltering 
in the American League stretch drive. 
Feller, who held the 1941 league records 
in innings pitched (348), victories (25), 
and strike-outs (260), went into the 
Navy four days after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

For 27 months, he was a gun-fire con- 
trol director on the U.S.S. Alabama, serv- 
ing in the Asiatic, European, and Ameri- 
can theaters. He won five campaign 
ribbons and eight battle stars. This sea- 
son he has been manager and pitcher for 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
baseball team. He averaged ten strike- 
outs per game, and recently hurled a no- 
hitter (NEWSWEEK, July 30). 

The night following his $40,000-per- 
year signing with the Indians—“Feller 
Day” in Cleveland—Rapid Robert zoomed 
his fireball past a bewildered batting or- 
der of league-leading Detroit Tigers. As 
fast as ever and more deceptive, the 26- 
year-old strike-out artist fanned twelve 
Detroit batters, six strike-outs under his 





A youngster welcomes Bob Feller back to baseball 





. great back of four years ago, was dis. 
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modern one-game record of eighteen 
The Cleveland crowd—46,477—roared ity 
appreciation as he sét Detroit down with 
four hits, good for a 4-2 victory. 


yy to the Gridiron: Charly 
Keller, King Kong of the long-ball hit. 
ters, joined the New York Yankees lag 
week from the Maritime Service. Just his 
threatening presence in the dim Yankee 
line-up charged the team with bright 
hope. Capt. Tommy Harmon, Michigan’ 












charged after more than three years of 
service with the Army Air Forces, which 
included hair-raising escapes from the 
Dutch Guiana thickets and China-Burma. 
India jungles. Harmon immediately 
worked out with Coach Bernie Bierman’s 
squad of all-star collegians in prepara. 
tion for the All-Star football game with 
the professional-champion Green Bay 
Packers Aug. 30 at Chicago. 

Manager Ben Chapman, who last week 
oe a one-year contract with the last. 
p ace Philadelphia Phillies, exulted in the 

omecoming of a prewar pitcher—M/S¢t. 
Hugh Mulcahy. The strong righthander, 
first major leaguer to enlist, left the Army 
on 91 points after four and a half years 
of service. 

Philadelphia welcomed another home. 
team right-handed pitcher in Phil Mar. 
childon of the Athletics. The 
Canadian spent almost a year in 
a Nazi prison camp after being 
shot down over Europe last year 
(he was a bomber gunner in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force). 
Capt. Buddy Lewis of the Air 
Transport Command has been 
back in the Washington Sen- 
ators’ outfield for a few games. 
In service, he flew an important ' 
secret mission to Africa and was 
one of the pilots who flew Brit- 
ish-Indian troops behind the 
Japanese lines in Burma early 
last year. Lewis had 368 mis- 
sions to his credit when dis 
charged. 


Back to the Gold Hunt: 

*|- ‘Among the golfers, Lt. Ben 

= . Hogan of the Army Air Forces 
returned to the Professional 
Golfers Association tournament 
circuit, as had Slammin’ Sam 
Snead before him (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 11, 1944). The Texas swat- 

- ter was one of the top-flight 
PGA performers before his i 
duction on March 25, 1943. 
Snead himself did quite wel 
on the golden golf tour (six firs 
prizes) until his ailing back 
slowed him down. 

The recent return of stars t0 
their respective sports fields a- 
centuates a yeaf* already marked 
by brilliant performances of big 
leaguers from the services. Dave 
Ferriss of the Boston Red So 
went from the Army to his first 
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Tell them well have Schlitz’ 


When you serve SCHLITZ to 


945 
cen, 
its 
with 
ey 
hit. 
last 


your guests, it says more plainly than 
words, ‘““We want you to have the 


best.” Where friendly 














glassware filled with 


Schlitz beams a cordial 














greeting, even the tick 
of the clock seems to 


say “You're welcome.” 














JUST 
rHe Kiss 


OF THE HOPS 





Copyright 1945, Jes. Schlitx Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


_THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 














The Nation’s Energy Food »«« Fresh Every Day, 


15-BILLION POUNDS of breadstuffs a year . . . provide 
the American people with up to 40 per cent of their calories 
at a cost of only 17 cents of every food dollar. Practically 
all this tremendous amount of baked goods must reach 
the consumer within 24 hours after leaving the oven. 


An amazing distribution system, in which 
motor trucks play many parts, makes this 
possible. It starts with the ripened wheat 
in the field and ends with the “fresh 
every day” delivery of golden-crusted 
loaves of food energy to your-corner 
store or kitchen door. 


The need for rigid delivery schedules ... 





and the split-penny profit on baked goods .. . make the 
utmost in dependable, economical motor trucks a necessity. 
Significantly, White trucks have always enjoyed marked + 
preference among the leaders in the bakery field. And when 
mew trucks can again be freely bought, the new Super 
Power Whites will offer this and every 
truck using industry greater efficiency 
and economy than ever before. — 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 
A larger volume of new Super Power 
ites for commercial use is now assured by 
government order. Your White representative 
will be glad to help you make application. 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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major-league season of baseball—as a 
sure 20-game-winning pitcher. Al Benton 
left the Navy to render valuable aid to 
the Detroit Tiger tandem pitching aces— 
a Hal Newhouser as strong as ever and 
a slipping Dizzy Trout. Capt. Hank 
Greenberg has recovered his baseball legs 
and is back in the Tiger line-up. The 
Senators boast a plucky coach in Lt. 
Bert Shepard, one-legged Army pilot. 
Even the Chicago White Sox have their 
serviceman star: Karl Scheel, ex-Marine, 
who is the best bench jockey in the 
business (NEWSWEEK, July wk 

With the Yankees, Charley (Red) 
Ruffing, at the advanced baseball age of 
40, regained his prewar form after a two- 
and-a-half-year hitch with the Army. On 
Aug. 21, he won his fourth game (against 
one loss) by whitewashing the Chicago 
White Sox 3-0. Big Red also provided 
thunder for Yankee bats: He scored one 
run and batted in another. 


The Lost Battalion: The year of 1945 
sports belongs to servicemen. They have 
proved themselves on the playing fields— 
and on the battlefields. Some will never 
come back. The roll of those who have 
fallen is long, but it includes such out- 
standing athletes as Ensign Nile Kinnick, 
the Iowa All-American ball player; 
Lt. Col. Tommy Hitchcock, peer of polo 
stars; Capt. Charlie Paddock, onetime 
fastest human; Navy Lt. Joseph R. Hunt, 
1948 national tennis champion; Lt. Lou 
Zamperini, star miler; Marine Cpl. Tony 
Butkovich, Purdue fullback and _ top 
national scorer in 1943; Maj. Billy South- 
worth, ballplaying son of the St. Louis 
Cardinal manager; Lt. Al Blozis, tremen- 
dous shot putter and professional football 
player, and T/Sgt. Torger Tokle, the 
record holding ski j nper who had 
‘longed for bigger. hills.” 
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Mr. Chapman Beats a Rap 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Holding the job of manager of 
the Philadelphia Phillies baseball 
team, and as such under constant ob- 
servation from the grandstand by 
talent scouts from neighboring sani- 
tariums, Benjamin Chapman last week 
made a_ gesture which must have 
caused the scouts to edge forward in 
their seats and take a firm, 
eager grip on their nets, 
murmuring: “This is it.” 
Mr. Chapman started one 
James Emory Foxx as his 
pitcher in a game against 
Cincinnati. 

“He’s ready,” said the 
agent for Gillespie’s Brain 
Fag Farm to himself in 
hoarse tones, jotting down 
a telegram to headquarters 
to have the maid change 
the padding in Room 818. “He thinks 
this great though elderly home-run 
hitter is a pitcher. Next thing you 
know, he'll be hearing bells, and they 
might as well be our bells.” 

As it turned out, the results of the 
afternoon’s work insured Mr. Chap- 
man his liberty for a little longer and 
set back the rest-cure industry several 
feet. Benjamin knew something, as a 
former American Leaguer, that had 


. not been generally known in the Na- 


tional League, i.e., that Mr. Foxx, 


“second only to —~ H. Ruth in 
r 


lifetime home-run uction and the 
strongest right-handed slugger in base- 
ball history, was also a pitcher of 
considerable talent. But for his more 
useful gift for knocking down fences, 
Mr. Foxx might have made a distin- 
guished career for himself in the 
pitching field. 

On this occasion, Mr. Foxx worked 
effectively for the best part of seven 
innings, gave four hits, struck out six, 
and received credit for a 4-2 victory, 
which is: practically Christy Mathew- 
son stuff in the Philadelphia of today. 
The sanitarium scouts transferred their 
attention for the afternoon from Mr. 
Chapman to the manager of the losers, 
Deacon Will McKechnie, whose recent 
temptations to blow his top have been 
well-nigh irresistible. 


In referring to Mr. Foxx as “eld- 
erly,” the. advance man for Gillespie’s 
cure was ing.in baseball terms. 
James has around. quite a while 


as ballplayers go; though when I ran 


across on the boulevard recently 
he still looked as though he might be 





a good short-end bet against a Sher- ~ 


man tank for two falls out of three. 
It’s true that the combination of Cin- 
cinnati batsmen and wartime baseball 
background make his pitching look 
better than it might have otherwise 
at this stage in his professional life. 
But there is no disputing that the 


strong farmer from Sudlersville, Md. 


—of whom I once heard Bill 
Terry say: “Hell, that guy's 
got muscles in his chin’— 
has been one of the most 
valuably versatile players 
of his generation. 

Roger Bresnahan, Long 
George Kelly, Dave Ferriss, 
and several other big-league 
players were good in two 
or more positions on the 
field. Also Mr. Ben Chap- 
man himself has been in- 
fielder, outfielder, and pitcher, thou 
successful only in the second install- 
ment of the series. I have heard more 
than one educated critic say that 
Babe Ruth was an “all-around ball- 
player.” 

“Why, the Babe could play any- 
where in the field,” was the patter in 
this school of thought, which over- 
looked the point that Mr. Ruth, as 
a left-handed thrower, would have 
been about as useful as a cassowary or 
a great auk at second base, third base, 
or shortstop. 

Mr. Ruth, in fact, followed a well- 
beaten trail in moving from the pitch- 
er’s box to the outfield. The outfield 
is where nearly all pitchers, or mis- 
fits of the infield, go when they hit 
much too well. to be kept out of the 
daily line-up. . 

There is no question that Foxx 
could have played the outfield. There 
is no question that he played third 
base in more than one all-star game, 
that he made a long-time living at 
first, that he served capably in Boston 
and Philadelphia as a catcher. Also, 
as Mr. Ben Chapman knew, he can 
and always could pitch. There is an- 


other point which Mr. Foxx himself 


occasionally mentions, namely, that 
as a hitter he scattered his shots to 
all fields. 

*“T once said to Ruth, very respect- 
fully,” recalls Mr. Foxx, “ “Babe, how 
can you call yourself a hitter? You 


always hit to right.’ His reply to this 
_ kidding remark could not be printed, 


and it didn’t have to be. What's the 
difference if you hit °em in the same 
place all the time, if the place is out- 
side the ball park?” 
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This is about toy balloons 





club soda . .. mixed with imagination. 
{ A toy manufacturer mused over o King 
Super-Chargers. You know . .. those little cartridges that shoot 
carbon dioxide into plain water to make soda. { Inspiration! Why not 
fill the cartridges with helium, use ‘em to make his balloons 
fly? He did. And the balloons did. { Now we don’t think you 
want to inflate balloons. Our point is that we’ve developed many 
interesting devices to do certain jobs. 1 They could 
do other jobs. What jobs? You tell us! { We're using gases. 
under-pressure to inflate life rafts ... to whip cream... to operate 
aircraft brakes in emergencies . . . to power toy jet-planes.. . to 
detect and clear stoppages in jammed machine guns. { By 
a stretch of the imagination—call it creative engineering—you might 
find here a solution to a problem of yours. { We'll be glad.to 
stretch our own elastic imagination to meet 
yours. Something good may come of it! 
Just drop a line to: 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
140 Cedar Street, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


Kidde 


IDEA LABORATORY 




















Krishna Nehru, family historian 


India Inside Out 


When Motilal Nehru, the father of 
oan died, Gandhi is reported to 
ave said sorrowfully: “My position is 
worse than a widow’s. A widow, by a 
faithful life, can appropriate the merits 
of her husband. I can _ appropriate 
nothing. What I have lost through 
Motilaiji’s death is a loss forever.” 


The Nehrus are a world-famous family. sean 
For the past quarter century they have 
been the living symbol of India’s fight WH 
for freedom. Both father and son have 
served as Presidents of the All-India Con- Sur 
gress. The elder daughter Swarup, who illus 
attended the United Nations conference higt 


at San Francisco last April, was the 
first woman in India to appointed 
Minister of the United Provinces. All 
the Nehrus, both individually and col- 
lectively, have devoted their lives to their 
country’s cause. 

A few years ago, Jawaharlal Nehn,, 
serving out a jail sentence after the failure 
of the Cripps mission (he has spent ten 
out of the past 24 years in prison), wrote 
his younger sister Krishna: 

“When I was a child, I remember our 
family, consisting of twenty persons ot 
more, all living together as joint families 
do. I saw that large family disintegrate § 
and then each part form itself into a WH 
nucleus of integration, and yet the silken 
bonds of affection and common interests Pert 
joined those separate parts and there ‘com 
was always an integration of the whole. 
That process continues, and normally you 
would hardly notice it, but when events 
[such as the constant jailings the Nehrus 
were subject to] hasten it, there is shock 
Think of what happened in China... 
the cataclysm that has overwhelmed hur- 
dreds of thousands of families. Yet that 
nation [is] more vital than ever, and indi 
viduals carry . . . on the tradition of the 
race and humanity in spite of war an 
catastrophe. I sometime feel that we ® 
India would be the better for some 
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, TO EVACUATE 
WHAT DO THEY INTEND TO DO? 


Surveys show that workers who want to stay have no 
illusions about Seattle manufacturing retaining its present 
high level: - 


23) of their own. 








AL 57 service, retail, and other 
such business 


e women will work in 





ly working women and older men, 


WHAT PROOF IS THERE THAT THEY WILL STAY? 


Perhaps the most dependable index is the number of new- 


‘comers who have purchased homes: 
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CAN SEATTLE SUPPORT 
THIS NEW POPULATION IN PEACE TIME? 


In a June 1945 report, the Committee for Economie Develop- 
ment estimated, ‘following an industrial survey, that after ‘final 
victory there would be employment opportunities for 251,000 

eople in Seattle. Estimates of the available labor force average 
about 287,000—representing unemployment of 36,000. This 
is a percentage of employment better than in 1937, 

*x* * * 

At this point the aggressive marketer will lift his eyes from 
statistics and view those things which factual summaries cannot 
tell: About THE PEOPLE, THE AREA and FUTURE PROSPECTS: 


THE PEOPLE are venturesome. They were attracted to a new 
land. They are the “risk takers” of America, and Seattle history 
tells us that among these new-comers will be many,.many busi- 
ness leaders of tomorrow. ‘ 

THE AREA is new. It is growing. The climate is ideal. Resources 
are almost without limit. It is a pleasant place to live and work. 
FUTURE PROSPECTS include a tremendous tourist trade; indus- 
trial developments based on high labor efficiency ; low-cost power ; 
aluminum ; wood and wood by-products; trade with Alaska and 
the Orient; marine industries; food packing. 


= — 


These are a few of the elements from which each must draw 
his conclusions as to whether or not Seattle will hold its greatly . 
expanded population; and whether or not he chooses to enter 
the Seattle market. No amount of surveying can prove the case 
either way.* However, nearly every conservative, independent 
analyst says that Seattle will not only support these new people 
but. that more and more will be needed. 


ATTENTION! Producers of Branded Articles You eit? 


want to enter the Seattle market because it will rank somewhere 
between 10th to 15th largest in America. Per capita income has 
always been high. Employment is 100%. Goods are scarce, It és 
possible to establish products in this market more quickly, firmly 
and economically than ever before. Many alert producers are 
taking advantage of this unusually favorable condition. The 
Seattle Times is ready to help you make proper distribution and 
sales connections in Seattle, Just write, 


MEAD AND SHOULDERS ABOVE Ald SEATTLE PAPERS 





Represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
NEW YORK ¢ DETROIT ¢ CHICAGO © SAN FRANCISCO ¢ LOS ANGELES 
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SS Lee 
rother fl affectionate as it is inspired. As Jawaharlal 
» Were Ml Nehru wrote, India’s calm is the omen 
| more MM that “it will be well with India.” (WirH 

No Recrets. By Krishna Nehru. 160 
family pages. John Day. $2.) 


ionaire ~s 
ocable : 

1920, § Priestley Preaching 
ed his 


Zors of It can be reasonably expected that 
irs by | much of our forthcoming fiction will be 
ith its W concerned with the soldier’s return to a 
sand | peacetime world. The English novelist 
0.’ “Be J. B. Priestley comes to grips with this 
nce to # problem in his latest book, “Three Men 
r were ff in New Suits.” 
Priestley takes up the cudgel for the 
soldier and presents the difficulties of 
ves in- @ three veterans as they return to peace- 
family: § time England. The threesome, who had 
evolent § remained completely normal young men 
rother’ # throughout the war, represent, rather 
lisliked § arbitrarily as it turns out, the three strata 
) India § of society. All had fought together 
ng, but # through the war, but all have to fight 
ch man § through the peace alone. They come 
kquisite ff back to their homes, believing the civilian 
a doll § war cry: “You do the fighting and we'll 
to jail # take care of the rest.” They are hopeful 








, fated # and confident. The novel is concerned 
“Bibi” | with their eventual disillusionment. 

esented Sgt. Alan Strete, who had refused a 
t is as B commission in order to be with his men, 






comes back to the country manor and 
finds his effete, decadent family even 
more effete and decadent. They, and 
people like them, were. still wangling 
political jobs because of family connec- 
tions, and they were quite prepared to 
make Alan’s future secure in the same 
way. In his case, it was a job on a 
wealthy newspaper, where he would sell 
the status quo to the readers. 

Cpl. Herbert Kenford, son of a well- 
to-do farmer, returns to find his family 
considerably more prosperous. “They've 

ized that they couldn’t have gotten 
on with this war without us,” says his 
father, “and we'll see that they go on 
walizing it.” They too have their son’s 
fature all imagined out, in this instance, 

Management and eventual ownership 
the family farm. 












































4 gpod-by to Civvy Street: Eddie 
Weld, burly and not too bright, was a 
mer rock-quarry worker and he is the 
st confused of the three, He has come 
ick to an unfaithful wife, and he just 
ant understand what has happened to 
s dreams. One of the characters puts 
this way: “That Civvy Street we all 
| to talk so much about, this isn’t it. 
on t make no mistake about that. It isn’t 
we, that Civvy Street. It’s only where it 
ways was .. . in our bloody ’eads.” 

_ Priestley’s book, earnest and honest as 
@ is, falls short of its promise as fiction. 
teads more like a tract than a novel. 
wut some of the characterizations, typed 
bugh they may be, are quite real, and 
me story, thin as it is, is told smoothly. 
(TREE Men in New Surrs. By J. B. 
. 217 pages. Harper. $2.50.) 
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POWER TO WIN 


M-18 “‘Helicat’’ tank destroyers with a 55 miles 
per hour speed and terrific firing power re-— 
peatedly have smashed the enemy’s chances of 
regrouping in sufficient strength to resist attack. 
Continental’s 450 horsepower, air-cooled, radial 
engines with dependable, unfaltering power have 
speeded these ‘‘Hellcats’’ on their way and have 
been the ‘‘heart’’ of their demoralizing attacks. .. 


Yeouwr Dellars 
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Guy Wer Bends_ 


end Keep Them! 
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Continental Motors [orporation 
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THIS IS NO TIME TO FIDDLE 
a 





History tells us that Nero, with apparent unconcern, sat 
idly by and fiddled while Rome burned. Are we growing 
to be a nation of Neros? American property is being 
destroyed by fire to the tune of over $ 425,000,000 annu- 
ally, yet unless it touches his own belongings, the average 
American citizen isn't particularly interested. He blindly 
ignores the fact that increased losses mean increased costs 
and frequently the destruction of property that can not 
be replaced. An awakened public can do much to prevent 
this great economic waste—this is no time to fiddle. 
United States Fire agents fromy coast to coast are con- 
stantly presenting these facts to the public for the sole 
purpose of saving lives and property. 
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MOVIES. 


The Postman Brought Love 


“Love Letters” is a tale of regenerati 
by love: A girl, shocked into eae = 
memory, falls in love, gradually regains 
her past, and is healed thereby. A war. 
weary veteran, lost in the civilian world 
falls in love, regains his faith, and there. 
by finds himself. 

The letters are written by: a sensi. 
tive young officer, Alan Quinton (Joseph 
Cotten); from: a British army station in 
Italy; to: Victoria Remington, a girl he 
has never seen; for: a callow fellow off. 
cer Roger Morland (Robert Sully). The 
introductory opening scenes—with Quin- 
ton reading aloud both his and Victoria’s 
letters, while Morland laughs a loud and 
vacant laugh to prove his insensitivity- 
are appallingly inept. But once past this, 
and the patent fiction that a man of Quin. 
ton’s character would indulge in this 
schoolboy-Cyrano deception, the story 
unfolds with real, although somewhat 
measured, suspense. 

Morland returns to England to many 
the girl Alan Quinton’s letters won for 
him. More than a year later, invalided 
home, Alan hears that Morland was mur 
dered shortly after his marriage. Already 
half in love with the girl he had gotten 
to know only through letters, and troubled 
by a bad conscience about the ones he had 
written for Roger, Alan sets out to find 
Victoria Morland. 














Forgetful Elf: He finds instead a girl 


’ who calls herself “Singleton” (Jennifer 


Jones), a strangely happy, elfin girl with 
no memory of her past. And he discovers 
by going to old newspaper files, that 
Victoria Morland had been tried and 
convicted of murdering her husband, 
then pardoned after a year in a prison 
hospital because she could remember 
nothing of her marriage or the murder. 
Singleton and Alan fall in love and 
marry. He does not tell her that she is 
Victoria Morland. But when they go to 
the country to live, near Victoria’s old 
home in Essex, Singleton soon begins 
to make the small associations—from a 
road that looks familiar, the postman 
coming up the walk, a berry stain on 
a white dress—that together assem 
the past her mind has refused to hold. 
The. final horror, the remembering of 
the fatal quarrel after which Roger is 
found dead with a knife in his 
is mitigated by a heretofore carefully 
withheld fact. But by then enough ter- 
sion has been skillfully built up to make 
the device seem welcome and inevitable. 
The story is an uneven one, unevenly 
told; but a startlingly vivid performance 
by Jennifer Jones and a quiet, under 
stated performance by Joseph Cotten at 
most succeed in creating an illusion 
over-all superiority. (Love LETTERS 
Paramount. William Dieterle, .directot. 
Hal Wallis, producer.) 
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Hoagy Has It 


In “Johnny Angel” George Raft 
(Johnny himself) pursues Signe Yasso 
(Paulette Girard) through dark, narrow 
streets and atmosphere-laden New Or- 
leans night spots. The chase ends with 
considerable advantage to each, but the. 
going is often heavy with melodrama. 

It all begins when Johnny Angel, 
searching his murdered father’s aban- 
doned cargo ship, finds evidences of a 
wholesale struggle, and of a woman. A 
deus ex machina taxi driver, Celestial 
O’Brien (Hoagy Carmichael), helps him 
find the woman, Paulette, who holds 
clues to the murder. 

The reason for the struggle involves still 
another woman, Lilah (Claire Trevor), 
attractive bar-trotting wife of the weak- 
willed psychotic owner of the steam- 
ship line, $5,000,000 of Free French 
old which had been carried on the now- 
derelict ship, and a night-club owner, 


| Hoagy, the singing taxicab driver 


Sam Jewell, who is engrossed both in 
Lilah and the gold. 

The unraveling depends a good deal 
more on background than plot until a 
few sudden and propitious murders dis- 
pose of the culprits. The gold is then 
rightly assigned to the French and Miss 
Hasso to Raft. 

Miss Hasso performs neatly in a role 
that obviously is designed to explore 

potentialities as a brmetia Bacall. 
And in his first full-length part, Hoagy 
michael more than matches his sur- 
prise movie debut in “To Have and 
Have Not.” There are no action scenes 
in “Johnny Angel” more memorable 
an those in which Carmichael ap- 
iver whittling, whistling, singing “Mem- 
in June,” or just hunched over the 

, Bheel of his car, brooding and waiting. 
§ommy Ancet. RKO. Edwin L. Marin, 
director. William L. Pe-cis7, producer.) 


al Pears as the curiously haunting taxi 


Accurate Weighing 
Saves Postage Dollars 


Save With USPM Mailroom Scales 


These highly sensitive USPM Mailroom Scales can save you-as much as 
10% of your postage costs! They pay for themselves many times over 
because they tell you exactly how much postage your packages and letters 
require. Excess postage payments are eliminated. The annoyances of 
postage-due mail are prevented. Deliveries are expedited. Customer goodwill 
is maintained. Fast, smooth mailroom operation is facilitated. USPM 
Mailroom Scales are now ready for delivery. Contact our nearest office 
or write Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester 2, N.Y. 


PARCEL POST SCALE—MODEL 970 
Illustrated Above 


A compact, low cylinder-type scale especially designed to 
weigh and indicate eract postage automatically on any 
package to the allowable limit of 70 pounds to any domestic 
zone, All-direction platform, Unobstructed, full-length, illu- 
minated chart with magnifying reading lens. 


LETTER SCALE—MODEL 100 


pendulum-type scale. Extremely sensi- 
tive, it automatically weighs and 
indicates exact postage on various 
classes of mail. Two chart capacities: 
20 ounces and 3 pounds. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers 
Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment 
Endorsographs. . . Ticketograph Systems . 
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Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 










































































Electricity 
‘from the wind 


Mountain-top electric generating stations, 
using wind power, will produce electricity 
for postwar uses. Huge windmills on towers 
500 feet high will be able to furnish whole 
communities with electric power. 

In early aeroelectric developments, such 
as the large installation at Grandpa’s Knob 
in Vermont, Bodine fractional horsepower 
motors are used to operate the governor that 
regulates the pitch of the propellor blades. 
The governor action is automatic and varies 


with the speed of the wind. 


Small electric motors will play a vital part 
in thousands of new postwar motor-driven 
machines . . . home appliances, office devices, 
instruments, and factory equipment. With 
40 years of motor engineering experience, 
Bodine is helping machine designers in select- 
ing the correct motor for the job. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohie St., Chicage 12, Ill. 
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$8—Training Men of Affairs 


In our new role in the world, 
nothing is more immediately impera- 
tive than the strengthening of our 
official foreign service. The State De- 
partment from time to time announces 
a shake-up in top officials. But the 
vast bureaucracy which centers in the 
State Department and extends all over 
the world needs the infusion 
of new blood, from top to 
bottom. 

President Roosevelt was 
aware of this need, as was 
President Hoover before 
him. But nothing really 
fundamental has happened 
since, twenty years ago, 
Secretary Hughes estab- 
lished a half-hearted merit 
system under the Rogers 
Act. Mr. Roosevelt was not 
at his best in detailed administrative 
reform, and Secretary Hull accepted 
his appointment on the explicit condi- 
tion that he was to deal with policy, 
not personnel. The foreign-service 
bureaucracy is deeply entrenched. 
The means of. training personnel is 
inadequate. And political pressure for 
appointments to high posts is exceed- 
ingly heavy. 

Meanwhile, the essential training 
and traditions in the Army and Navy 
have been proved in this war. It is 
not without significance that the two 
dominant American figures in foreign 
lands are Generals Eisenhower and 
MacArthur. Both are thoroughly 
trained career men. 


It may be essential that an An- 
napolis-West Point type of school be 
created for final intensive training for 
the diplomatic service. But the prob- 
lem is much broader than just the 
need for a single school. It involves 
the coordinated effort of government 

_and many existing colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The need for trained people in inter- 
national affairs moreover, is much 
broader than the requirements of the 
official foreign service. Business con- 
cerns, trade associations, welfare agen- 
cies, journalism and education need 
experts in foreign affairs. What is 
emerging is a profession, suitable for a 
life’s work and appropriate for as exact 
a process of preliminary training as 
are the professions of medicine, law 

or engineering. 


How to Behave Like a World Power 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 
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Training for the professions, except 
in the armed services, has never been 
a function of the Federal government, 
It has grown up in our universities, 
which are now preeminent in the 
world. There are at least twenty 
American universities with the re- 
sources necessary to build up schools 
of foreign service, and in a dozen of 
these beginnings have already been 
made. 

There are a number of 
advantages in having sev- 
eral institutions scattered 
over the country training 
people for foreign service. 
The first is that the need 
for such specialists is too 
large to. be met by one 
school. Another is that our 
foreign service should not 
7 have the point of view of a 

' single part of the country. 
It should, in the aggregate, represent 
all America. 

But the greatest advantage is that 
one university may have special ad- 
vantages for offering training on Afri- 
ca; another, on Russia; another, on the 
Far East; still another, on the Mediter- 
ranean world. Columbia is already well 
advanced toward a professional grad- 
uate school in foreign service. Harvard 
is formulating plans of a similar sort. 
Stanford has announced plans for un- 
dergraduate instruction in the subject. 














In the past the British Foreign 
Service has taken graduates of its 
universities into government training 
for about a year’s preliminary study. 
The people so trained are then started 
in the lower ranges of service. 

In Washington, the State Depart- 
ment has a three months’ preliminary 
training course, and certain limit 
facilities for offering in-service train- 
ing. The department recognizes the 
inadequacy of these provisions, and 
a serious study of the subject is under 
way. During the war several institu- 
tions, notably the Navy and Army 
schools for training men and women 
in civil administration and in lan- 
guages, have done pinoning work 
which will be experience useful in the 
future. 

Great diplomats like John Hay, 
John Quincy Adams, Bismarck and 
Lord Bryce were the products of long 
and intensive education and training. 
There is nothing accidental about 
statesmanship. 
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PUGET SOUND NAVIGATION COMPANY, big name in ferryboating, navigates treacherous inland fog-bound waters 
by timing the whistle echo! For vital lubrication of these unusual ferries the company uses Shell Lubricants — 100%. 


COURSE: 1 acho starboard 


Soundest sound navigation in the world is that 
used in Puget Sound! 


Streamliners of the famous Seattle-Bremerton Black 
Ball Ferry carry —to essential war plants— more passen- 
gers than any other ferry anywhere. But low “pea soup 
fog” that sometimes veils the narrow passes and ob- 
structing islands of Puget Sound calls for unique navi- 
gation methods. Black Ball ferries are steered by echoes! 


Sound moves through fog-saturated air at approxi- 
mately 1000 feet a second. So an echo heard in one 
second—whistle sound out and back—means boat is 
500 feet off shore... 


And echoes yield other clues: “ Sizzling” echo means 
low coast line . . “solid” running echo—high headland 
...“concentrated” echoes— bounced from specially built 
echo boards—signal danger of shoals or hidden rocks. 


Lubrication’s part in this operation is of major im- 
portance. Engines must be kept running smoothly—a 


shut-down in these narrow tide-ripped channels might 
well wreck a boat. 


Puget Sound Navigation Company has relied entirely 
on Shell Lubricants for many years to help insure suc- 
cess of its extraordinary navigation achievement. Among 
lubricants used are: 


Shell Marine Talpa Oil for main and auxiliary power 
units. 

Shell Marine Marca Oil for reciprocating engines. 
Shell Stern Tube Lubricant for underwater lubrication. 


As machine and industrial metheds advance, lubri- 
cation must keep pace. Yesterday’s solution is seldom 
ae enough for today! At Shell’s research laboratories, 
ubricants are constantly being improved. 


Make sure the machines in your 
plant are getting the benefit of all 
that’s new in lubrication . . . Call 
the Shell Lubrication Engineer. 


Leavers Iw Iwousray Retry On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





It was a grand break for Abraham Overholt’s friends and neighbors. They were 
the first to taste the grainy goodness of a great whiskey. That was in 1810. 
It is interesting to observe that the little old log cabin distillery beside the Youghiogheny River 
has evolved into the big modern plant in which Old Overholt is made on the same site today. 
And that Old Overholt has never lost the rich, robust, grainy taste which made 
it a favorite so long ago and has continued to delight the palates me 


of five generations. So if you’d enjoy a good, five-year-old rye 


that has earned its way, and tastes its age — try Old Overholt. 








L35 years have passed 
since Abraham Overholt made 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 








